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At last, here it is! ... 


a basic American history text for slow learners and low-level readers: 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICA 


by Liebman and Young 


Now-—for the first time—here is a junior high text that enables a slow learner or a low- 
level reader to move confidently ahead toward achievement in basic American History . . . 
..» Here is THE GROWTH OF AMERICA-—a new text born of the nation-wide clamor 
for an American history designed specifically for both the slow learner and the low-level 
reader. 

TOWARD MAXIMUM ACHIEVEMENT 


Right from the start, the slow learner and the low-level reader break away from frustrat- 

ing, past records of failure. They feel an immediate sense of achievement because they 

can keep pace with the easy reading and because they can really do the end-of-chapter 
activities. Here are a few of the other innumerable ways which help these students attain 
maximum achievement. 

1. Although this book was specifically designed for slow learners and low-level readers, 
it has the physical appearance of a standard eighth-grade text. 

2. Many human-interest situations are .given—such as, Madison’s keeping hidden for fifty 
years his shorthand account of the Constitutional Convention. 

3. Specialized skills needed for the reading of history are carefully developed: grasping 
relationships among the ideas presented; gaining information from maps, pictures, 
charts; the relation of cause and effect. 

. Short paragraphs, short sections under the subtitles to get across one main idea, and 
compact, uncluttered chapters help the slow learner to get quick results—and thus 
maintain his interest. 

5. Slow learners and low-level readers are treated as part of the history they are reading. 
It makes them feel and believe “This is our history,” “We did these things.” The 
continuing use of such personal pronouns pulls them into the group. 

. Easy, controlled vocabulary, numerous anecdotes, simple explanations, the use of 
concrete material to explain abstract ideas, and the conversational writing style help 
the low-level reader to feel “at home” with this history. 

. Eye-pleasing, full-color illustrations, plus an abundance of two-color and black-and- 
white illustrations from many authentic sources, and well-planned maps emphasizing 
just one or two particular points. 

It’s easy to find out about the many other features of THE GROWTH OF AMERICA. 

Just write to Prentice-Hall for additional information about this new, long-wanted book. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 





The New Cover 


HE FIRST issue of Social Education appeared in January, 1937, and although on two 

or three occasions since that time minor changes have been made in cover design and 

format, the journal has had no real face lifting during the twenty-two years of its 
history. Indeed, paper shortages during the war years forced the officers of the Council to 
reduce both the number of pages and the trim size, and after the war, when paper was availa- 
ble but money was not, the slimmer journal with a somewhat pinched look was continued as 
an economy measure. Now, we are happy to report, the purse strings have been loosened a bit, 
and with this issue we are introducing what we like to believe will be the first of many changes 
in the appearance of the journal. 

When the first faint glimmer of hope in regard to a new cover became apparent, we turned 
to Edward A. Wilson, a distinguished artist who for the past fifteen years has made his home 
in the little Cape Cod town where we live and do most of our work. We could not, unfortu- 
nately, give Mr. Wilson much leeway in which to exercise his very considerable talents, for 
we had checked cost figures and it was quite clear that whatever else happened there would 
not be enough money available for color or for anything except the most minor amount of art 
work on the cover. With only an 8-by-11 sheet of paper to work with, his knowledge of type 
face, and—most important of all—the sense of design with which throughout his working 
career of more than forty years he has maintained his reputation as one of the nation’s top 
illustrators, Mr. Wilson produced the cover that appears on this issue of the journal. The 
new cover design and the use of glossy paper give us at long last the opportunity to experiment 
with different color combinations and—if and when the purse strings stretch a little wider— 
with half-tone illustrations and other art work. 

Readers may be interested in a word or two more about the illustrator who contributed his 
time and his impressive talents to the National Council for the Social Studies. We have on 
our desk a copy of The Book of Edward A. Wilson: A Survey of His Work 1916-1948. This 
volume, edited by Norman Kent, with a foreword by Thomas Craven, was prepared as a 
tribute to Mr. Wilson by the George Macy Companies, Inc., publishers of The Limited Edition 
Club Books. It contains samples of his work dating back over a period of more than thirty 
years. Since 1921, Mr. Craven wrote in the foreword, “his name has become synonymous with 
illustration in its most exemplary form and in the true meaning of the term. . . . His achieve- 
ments to date, in bulk, scope and quality, have earned him the right to take his place as one of 
our most eminent illustrators. . . . Trained among printers and engravers, he is a joy to 
publishers and to all who take delight in the formal embellishments of a beautifully produced 
volume. His color sense and his sense of placement; his lettering; his title pages, gay and 
elaborate or restrained and severe according to the demands of the text; his roughhewn wood- 
cuts in primary colors and his delicate engravings for endpieces; the effectiveness in black and 
white of his designing power—all these contribute to the decorative quality of the page. But 
he has never mistaken the decorative quality of the page for true illustration, and it is in the 
larger aspects of his work, and his sound conception of the meaning and purpose of illustra- 
tion that his art attains to full stature and significance.” 

As a rule, in the art world and elsewhere, men are honored for their achievements only 
when it is too late for them to enjoy the acclaim of their colleagues, but in Mr. Wilson's 
case this tribute and many others have come while he is at the height of his creative activities. 
We took advantage of a friend and neighbor when we asked him to do this job for us, and for 
this reason, and speaking in behalf of the National Council for the Social Studies, we here 
express our appreciation to Edward A. Wilson for his generous contribution. We would like 
to think that one of these days, as Mr. Wilson is at work in his studio here in Truro, Massa- 
chusetts, within sound of the sea, he will have the pleasure of reading other notes of apprecia- 
tion from members of the Council. . —Lewis Paut Topp 
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The Problem of Evaluation 
in the Social Studies 


Robert L. Ebel 











During the summer of 1959 a group of social studies teachers in the Wisconsin Improvement Pro- 
gram—Teacher Education and Local School Systems were working on plans for experimentation with 
various curricular organizations and instructional techniques. They had listed these specific goals 
of teaching in the social studies: (1) Transmit our cultural heritage; (2) Provide intellectual exercises 
for the discipline of the mind; (3) Promote moral and spiritual values; (4) Develop democratic citizen- 
ship; (5) Promote good mental health; (6) Teach important histarical facts and generalizations; (7) Pro- 
mote the attitude that history is interesting and useful; (8) Teach time and space relationships; (9) Pro- 
mote aesthetic sensitivities; (10) Acquaint students with basic historical references; and (11) Provide 
instruction and practice in the following skills—Writing notes from lectures, writing essay examinations, 
research skills (locating information, note taking, judging validity of evidence, etc.), drawing sound 
conclusions from data, skill in working in a group, and facility in oral expression. An important and 
potentially troublesome problem they recognized was that of evaluating student progress toward these 
goals. They invited a consultant to discuss the problem with them. His comments and suggestions form 
the substance of this article. Dr. Ebel is Vice-President of the Educational Testing Service at Princeton, 


New Jersey. 


OUR approaches to the teaching prob- 

lem, and to the evaluation problem, are 

basically sound. Both the maintenance of 
good educational programs and the improvement 
of educational procedures require good evalua- 
tion, Good evaluation, in turn, can only be made 
in relation to the goals of instruction. Too often 
when teachers make tests they forget their goals 
and remember only the subject matter they used 
in trying to achieve those goals. 

I should warn you, however, that.my answers 
to your question are going to be more complex 
and less satisfying than either you or I would 
wish them to be. The plain fact is that we do not 
have many evaluation instruments which will do 
the job you want done. What is even worse, our 
disappointing experience in trying to measure 
some of these outcomes is beginning to convince 
us that part of the job simply cannot be done. 
I even suspect that part of it should not be done. 
On the brighter side, there is much more we can 
do, and do better, than we are typically doing in 
evaluating student progress in the social studies. 

Three broad categories of educational achieve- 
ment are reflected in various degrees by the 
listed objectives: 

I. Objectives primarily concerned with knowledge and 

understanding 


. Transmit our cultural heritage 
. Teach important historical facts and generaliza- 
tions 
. Teach time and space relationships 
. Acquaint students with basic historical references 
. Provide instruction and practice in locating in- 
formation 
II. Objectives primarily concerned with attitudes, values, 
and feelings 
F. Promote moral and spiritual values 
G. Promote the attitude that history is interesting 
and useful 
H. Promote good mental health 
I. Promote aesthetic sensitivities 
J. Develop democratic citizenship 
III. Objectives primarily concerned with instruction and 
practice in intellectual skills 
K. Writing notes from lectures and references 
L. Writing essay examinations 
M. Judging the validity of evidence 
N. Drawing sound conclusions from data 
J. Working in a group 
P. Facility in oral expression 


The overlap among these three categories is 
substantial. Most of us have attitudes, feelings 
or values attached to much of the knowledge we 
possess. Conversely, most of our attitudes, feel- 
ings, and values have some basis in knowledge 
and understanding. Intellectual skills are heavily 
loaded with knowledge, and also have values 
attached to them. Thus some of the differences 
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among the three categories are differences in the 
relative contributions of knowledge, feeling and 
practice to the attainment of the specific goals. 

You may have noticed that my grouping omits 
entirely the second objective in your list, “Pro- 
vide intellectual exercise for the discipline of the 
mind.” The notion of mental discipline has been 
the target of considerable psychological criticism. 
Its most naive form, which assumes that the 
mind is analogous to a muscle that can be 
strengthened by exercise in learning anything, 
especially something difficult to learn, has been 
generally discredited. Even the notions of general 
mental functions such as memory, reasoning, and 
will, which were supposed to be separate faculties 
independent of mental content, have been gen- 
erally discarded. Modern studies of human and 
animal learning, and of brain function, suggest 
that the mind guides behavior by serving as a 
semi-automatic ready-reference storehouse of 
ideas derived from experience and reflection. The 
effectiveness of a mind seems to depend on how 
many of these ideas are stored in it, how ac- 
curately they represent the world outside the 
mind, and how easily they can be made available 
for recall and recombination when the occasion 
demands. 

If by intellectual exercise is meant increasing 
the store of ideas, and if by discipline of the 
mind is meant improved accuracy and increased 
integration of these ideas, then this is indeed an 
important objective—so important, in fact, that it 
encompasses most of the others. If this is not 
what is meant, some further clarification may be 
required. In any case, I cannot suggest any tests 
which might be used to make a separate evalua- 
tion of it. 


KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 


For the measurement of knowledge and un- 
derstanding in the social studies a number of ex- 
cellent tests are available. The Cooperative Test 
Division of the Educational Testing Service offers 
social studies tests in its series of Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress, and in its end-of-course 
achievement tests. The World Book Company 
offers tests in world history and in American 
history as parts of its Evaluation and Adjustment 
series. Science Research Associates distributes the 
test of Understanding of Basic Social Concepts 
from the Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment. Oscar Buros’ Fifth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook" lists 60 tests in the social studies, with 


* Highland Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon Press, 1959. 
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critical reviews of 23 of them. Not al! of the tests 
listed are of high quality. The reviewers are 
rather critical of some. While the reader must 
occasionally discount the idiosyncrasies of par- 
ticular reviewers, their comments are usually un- 
biased and always informative. This is the best 
available guide to educational tests of all kinds. 
It should be consulted by anyone who seeks bet- 
ter tests for specific goals. 

You may have hoped for a more specific recom- 
mendation of a few tests exactly suited to meas- 
ure achievernent of the goals you listed. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not possible. In only a few cases 
have these particular goals been made the focus 
of specific test construction efforts. Even if tests 
of each goal were available, it is unlikely that the 
test author would conceive of these goals pre- 
cisely as you do. So many facts and ideas are in- 
volved in our cultural heritage, and there are so 
many different value judgments that can be made 
of them that tests from different sources are al- 
most certain to differ widely. Hence, even in this 
easiest area of educational measurement, you are 
not likely to find ready-made tests to meet your 
needs. 


What, then, is to be done? One solution is to 
make tests of your own, based on a very specific 
definition of each goal in the area of knowledge 
and understanding. This is a difficult task. In the 
absence of substantial expert assistance (and lib- 
eral finances) it is not likely to be done very suc- 
cessfully. 

Another solution is to get along with the pub- 
lished tests that come closest to covering the goals 
as you have defined them. This will be cheaper, 
and cost less effort, but may not be any more satis- 
factory in the end. What is really needed, it 
seems to me, is some nationwide effort by social 
studies teachers and other educators to agree on 
a definition of basic goals in this and other areas 
of common educational concern, Then the effort 
to build really good tests of the agreed upon 
goals would be justified, and we would have a 
means for making sound evaluations of the 
achievement of our common goals. Unless a 
teacher foolishly devoted his whole teaching to 
the attainment of these common goals, com- 
pletely suppressing his own special interests and 
disregarding local conditions and individual pu- 
pil needs, this would place no straitjacket on the 
curriculum. But if we are committed to the de- 
fense of the freedom of states, schools, teachers, 
or even pupils, to define all their own goals in 
whatever way they think best, then the task of 
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getting meaningful measures of the degree of 
achievement of these diverse goals becomes al- 
most impossible. The price we pay for what may 
be an excess of freedom seems rather high. 


ATTITUDES, VALUES, AND FEELINGS 

Adequate measurement of achievement toward 
goals in the realm of attitudes, values and feel- 
ings present other, and still more difficult, prob- 
lems. There is the,problem of getting agreement 
on a clear definition of just what is meant by 
“democratic citizenship” or “aesthetic sensitivi- 
ties.” There is the problem of obtaining valid 
indications of the students’ true attitudes, values 
and feelings. Direct questions in a test situation 
indicate mainly how the student thinks he ought 
to feel. Indirect, disguised tests are often low in 
relevance and reliability. The instability of pupil 
behavior from time to time and from situation 
to situation makes any single observation quite 
limited in significance. Finally, it is very difficult 
to create a test situation which is realistic enough 
to give valid indication of a student's probable 
behavior in a natural non-test situation. 

For these reasons, good tests in the area of 
attitudes, values and feelings are quite rare. I 
know of none in the realm of moral and spiritual 
values. Remmers’ multi-purpose instrument, A 
Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward Any School 
Subject, might be used to reflect general attitudes 
toward history, but probably would not indicate 
specifically the students’ attitudes of interest in 
history and appreciation of its usefulness, and 
possibly not the students’ genuine attitudes. 
Good mental health is a complex, poorly-defined 
concept. Clinical diagnosis is the best basis for 
estimating mental heaith, and even that leaves 
much to be desired. There are tests of specific 
kinds of aesthetic sensitivity in art, music, and 
literature. I wonder if these kinds of aesthetic 
sensitivity are commonly regarded as goals for a 
course in the social studies? If not, the concept 
of aesthetic sensitivity may require further defini- 
tion. Even when so defined, I doubt that we 
could do more than measure knowledge of aesth- 
thetic principles. There are some tests of civic 
knowledge. There have been some attempts to 
predict good civic behavior, but here again the 
problems of trait definition and test validity have 
been so troublesome that no existing test can be 
recommended. ' 

This lack of good, ready-made instruments is 
bad enough. What is even more discouraging is 
the lack of any promising techniques for the 
measurement of attitudes, feelings and values. 


It is gradually becoming apparent that the diffi- 
culties of measuring these traits with paper-and- 
pencil tests are inherent in the naure of che 
traits, and in the limitations of formal, written 
tests. Techniques of testing which are reasonably 
effective in measuring knowledge and under- 
standing may never be even passably effective in 
measuring an individual person’s attitudes, val- 
ues and feelings simply because these are spe- 
cific to situations which cannot be realistically 
reproduced by any test. Further, deficiencies in 
these traits can easily be hidden from the prying 
questions of the tester, behind a mask of con- 
ventionally correct responses. 


Does this mean that teachers should abandon 
the pursuit of goals in this area? To some extent, 
yes. Many widely approved goals with respect to 
attitudes, values and feelings are generally ac- 
ceptable only when they are left undefined. What 
consensus could we get in defining the activities 
of a good citizen, or the nature of ideal spirit- 
ual values? People in different localities, and of 
different political, religious, or philosophical 
persuasions would define them quite differently. 
Is tolerance a virtue or a fault? No teacher can 
avoid influencing pupils to adopt his own par- 
ticular attitudes and values, but I doubt that 
these should become formal goals of teaching, or 
objects for testing, unless they are the predomi- 
nant view of the culture, or unless they can be 
supported as rational consequences of valid 
knowledge about the world and man. 

This suggests that of some of our attitudes, val- 
ues and feelings are determined by the knowl- 
edge we possess. I am persuaded that this cogni- 
tive basis for feelings is very influential, and that 
it constitutes a proper and productive focus for 
teaching and for testing. Consider the goal of 
good mental health. How can a teacher promote 
good mental health? One way is to understand 
mental hygiene and the causes of mental illness 
well enough so that most of his acts in dealing 
with students tend to improve rather than impair 
the student’s (and the teacher’s) mental health. 
Another is to teach a knowledge and an under- 
standing of mental health to the students them- 
selves. Good tests of this kind of knowledge can 
be built. But no paper-and-pencil test is likely 
to do an adequate job of assessing mental health 
or diagnosing mental illness. That is a task for 
the specialist who knows how te use complex 
clinical procedures, 

Similarly, one could build good tests of knowl- 
edge about good citizenship, about aesthetics, 
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about moral and spiritual values and about the 
uses of history. Imparting of relevant knowledge 
does not guarantee development of desired atti- 
tudes, values and feelings, but it surely must 
contribute substantially to their development. 

The chief alternative to the development of 
desirable attitudes, values and feelings via knowl- 
edge is to develop them by indoctrination or 
conditioning. Many of our most cherished feel- 
ings were developed in this way. As children 
we learned acceptable social behavior largely 
through a complex system of rewards and pun- 
ishments, and only secondarily on the basis of 
rational understanding of the why of the cor- 
rect form (if indeed it was rational!). Indoctrina- 
tion is almost the only way of teaching very 
young children, but it becomes progressively less 
necessary and less desirable as their minds de- 
velop. It is a more appropriate technique in the 
home than in the school. I seriously doubt that 
teachers, especially teachers of the social studies 
at the high school level and beyond, should in- 
tentionally have much to do with indoctrination 
or conditioning. Their attempts to develop desir- 
able attitudes, values and feelings should have 
mainly a cognitive, rational base, depending on 
knowledge and understanding. 


This emphasis on knowledge, rather than on 
attitudes, values and feelings, troubles some 
teachers greatly. Knowledge alone is not enough, 
they say. It is what a person does with his knowl- 
edge that counts. Arthur Guiterman said it this 
way: 

Theology, literature, languages, law 
Are peacock feathers to deck the daw 


If the lads that come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools.? 


He is right, of course, and so are the teachers. 
Bui they err, I think, if they assume that in- 
stances of misbehavior are caused mainly by de- 
ficiencies in attitudes, values and feelings which 
the school could correct if it only would try 
hard enough. Character traits are important de- 
terminants of behavior, but so are environmental 
circumstances. Teachers err if they assume that 
character is largely independent of knowledge, or 
that the same techniques of teaching and testing 
that have served for knowledge will serve also 
for attitudes, values and feelings. There is little 
in the experience of teachers or testers to sup- 


* Arthur Guiterman. “Education.” Death and General 
Putnam. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1935. 


P- 74: 


port such assumptions. To evaluate individual 
achievement in these non-cognitive areas we may 
have to settle for measurement of relevant knowl- 
edge of how one ought to feel. We do not yet 
have good tests to do even this job, but we know 
how to make them. 

For the rest of our evaluation of typical be- 
havior, as influenced by attitudes, values and 
feelings, we may have to rely on systematic but 
informal observation of pupil behavior in real, 
non-test situations. This does not relieve us of 
defining clearly the traits we wish to observe. It 
does not promise to yield reliable measurements 
with little effort. But techniques for observing 
and recording typical behavior seem to offer 
more promise than any test-like instrument de- 
signed to probe a student's attitudes, values and 
feelings. 

Nearly go years ago, Truman L. Kelley, writ- 
ing on “Objective Measurement of the Outcomes 
of the Social Studies,” stressed the importance 
of attitudes. His emphasis on developing the 
basic determinants of behavior, rather than its 
superficial manifestations, seems eminently rea- 
sonable, and he said many true and wise things 
in supporting his thesis. Social studies teachers 
could profit much from re-reading his words to- 
day. He recognized the difficulties of measuring 
attitudes but was confident that these could be 
overcome, if only because they had to be over- 
come. 

Today many of us are less sanguine. ‘The 
experience of go years of generally unproductive 
efforts are beginning to convince us that we have 
set ourselves an impossible task, like squaring the 
circle or building a perpetual motion machine. 
Kelley himself later reported the unsuccessful 
outcome of an “Experimental Study of Three 
Character Traits Needed in a Democratic Social 
Order.”* He commented, “‘This study emphasized 
the universal difficulty which has been experi- 
enced by those who have endeavored to obtain 
objective character measures of school children.” 
But he did not lose faith in eventual success, 
“. . . for it still seemed practically axiomatic that 
traits of character and attitudes and interests are 
essential determiners of human conduct, inde- 
pendent of intellectual, sensory, and motor abili- 
ties and attainments.” 

Since 1942 an enormous amount of work has 
been done on personality testing. A great many 
tests have been developed. Some interesting find- 
ings have been reported, and. some interesting 


* Historical Outlook 21:66-72; 1930. 
‘Harvard Educational Review 12:294-322; 1942. 
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theories proposed, But much of what goes on in 
the name of personality assessment is not much 
better than horoscope casting or tea leaf reading. 
We still have no personality test of demonstrated 
value that is practically useful in measuring the 
effectiveness of learning or teaching in the class- 
room. We may never have. It may be that our 
search for the “structure” of personality, and 
our attempts to “measure” its dimensions will be 
as fruitless as previous attempts to find the foun- 
tain of youth, or the philosopher's stone. Perhaps 
the problem needs to be reformulated, It may be 
that the really basic, stable determinants of be- 
havior, so far as behavior is internally deter- 
mined, are not attitudes, values and feelings, but 
ideas—rational, cognitive, teachable, testable. 


INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 


The third category of goals was concerned 
mainly with intellectual skills. Here again there 
are no good, ready-made tests that can be recom- 
mended, To the extent that these skills rest on 
knowledge—and this is a considerable extent— 
they can be tested by conventional paper-and- 
pencil tests. To the extent that they rest on fa- 
cility gained through practice, performance tests 
judged with the help of rating scales offer the 
most promise. The best solution may be a com- 
bination of knowledge and performance tests as 
a basis for evaluating skills in note taking, essay 
examination writing, effective group participa- 
tion, and oral éxpression. 

There are two objectives in this area—judging 
the validity of evidence and drawing conclusions 
from data—that may be so greatly conditioned 
by a student’s background knowledge that the 
influence of generalized skill on his behavior may 
be relatively unimportant. I wonder if there are 
broadly applicable rules for judging the validity 
of evidence, principles which do not depend on 
the particular nature of the evidence under con- 
sideration. I wonder if the interpretation of data 
is an abstract procedure, like the diagraming of 
a sentence, that can be applied with reasonable 
uniformity to all kinds of data. If so, knowledge 
about these rules and procedures can be taught 
and tested as abstract principles. But I am per- 
suaded that attempts to test these skills by asking 
a student to judge specific evidence or interpret 
specific data will reveal mainly how much he al- 
ready knows about the source of the evidence or 


data, its meaning, and the problem to which it 
applies. In short, I wonder if these are important 
enough as abstract skills to deserve the status of 
goals of instruction. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


What, then, would I recommend for the eval- 
uation of student progress toward the goals of 
teaching in the social studies? 

First, that goals be defined specifically enough 
so that one can judge how satisfactory a given 
test will be. 

Second, that goals which cannot be defined 
specifically and with general acceptability, or 
which hypothesize traits of dubious independ- 
ence from other more obvious and easily meas- 
urable traits, be eliminated or de-emphasized. 

Third, that goals which have statewide or na- 
tionwide, not just local, validity be emphasized. 

Fourth, that command over essential knowl- 
edge be emphasized as a primary goal of instruc- 
tion,,even in the areas of attitudes, values, feel- 
ings and intellectual skills, 

Fifth, that social studies teachers continue to 
search for, or to construct, evaluation instru- 
ments of acceptable validity in terms of specifi- 
cally defined goals. 

Sixth, that the Fifth Mental Measurement 
Year-book be consulted for guidance in judging 
the usefulness of available tests. 

Seventh, that social studies teachers recognize 
and accept the necessity of building some new 
tests, whose quality will depend on how much 
effort and money they are prepared to spend on 
them, and on how much expert help they get 
and accept in creating them. 


That I have completed this discussion without 
clearly recommending a single specific test for 
you to use is something I regret very much, It 
reflects the complexity of some problems of edu- 
cational measurement. Even more, it reflects our 
failure to be realistic in setting our goals, and 
to be objective and precise in defining them. I 
am persuaded that the main reason why educa- 
tional measurement someiimes seems inadequate 
is that we persist in setting impossible tasks for 
it to do. But I am also persuaded that if we con- 
centrate on the right problems, and work on 
them energetically and intelligently, we can im- 
prove educational measurement substantially. 





To prepare us for complete living is the function which education has to discharge.—Spencer 





The Gray Flannel Cover on 


the American History Textbook 
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HILE high school American history 

textbooks continue to extol the ad- 

mirable virtues of our pioneer fore- 
bears, the spirit of the pioneer seems to have de- 
parted from the writing of many of these books. 
We can agree with an authority in the field who 
pays tribute “to our friends and fellow educators, 
the publishers who develop, design, and print 
such beautiful books today.” We can also agree 
with New York City’s Board of Education Com- 
mittee on Instructional Materials that “most 
textbooks published today generally meet the 
standards set.” These criteria include: pedagogi- 
cal soundness; freedom from irreverent or offen- 
sive material, bias, and prejudice; the positive as- 
pects of respect and cultivation of the individual, 
civic, and moral and spiritual values; loyalty to 
American democratic principles; readability ar 
correct English usage; and usability in terms of 
“aids” and mechanical make-up.’ 

A brief survey of the textbook of yesteryear 
will reveal how greatly this familiar, yet indis- 
pensable tool* has undergone profound changes 
—for the better. Textbooks today are undeniably 
attractive, voluminous, profusely and arrestingly 
illustrated (there are those who consider them 
“overdressed”’!).8 Pedagogical.aids are abundantly 
scattered throughout the text and are further 
spawned in numerous workbooks, textbooks, 
answer books, and manuals designed to accom- 
pany the text. : 

Even so, many of the textbooks are strangely 
dull, lifeless, and bear striking resemblances to 
each other in the seeming uniformity and stand- 
ardization of the treatment of American history. 
Critical of neither the past nor the present, they 
encourage little respect for the historian’s craft.‘ 








Dr. Alexander, who formerly taught social studies 
at Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical High School, has for 
the past year served as Textbook Analyst, in charge 
of high school textbooks, in the Textbook Office of 
the New York City Board of Education. 





They betray a basic lack of confidence in pre- 
senting this country full face becau&e some of the 
warts may show. How many of these textbook 
authors would dream of altering their image of 
historical “togetherness” for former President 
Truman's intentions for his venture into his- 
torical writing? “I hope to correct what I believe 
are some serious misconceptions of our past, par- 
ticularly with respect to our Presidents, public 
men and military leaders.”’® 

Many books present few or no serious prob- 
lems, Conscious stimulation, on the part of the 
author, in the direction of improving conditions 
is less frequént today. More frequent is the flavor 
imparted to the reader that savors of the best of 
all possible worlds—a disservice to the intrinsic 
greatness of the American heritage. A point of 
view by the author, then, is becoming more of 
a rarity as controversy is consciously avoided and 
the issues often artificially balanced. Too fre- 
quently the modern American history textbook 
has the frightful appearance of an oversized 
menu which attempts to please everyone by 
quantity and blandness—the experience is hardly 
a memorable one! 

Many books suffer from an overbalance of the 
contemporary scene: the tail of the present wag- 
ging the telescoped body of the past. (The result 
is often unrecognizable as an historical study, to 
say nothing of the misleading and often false 
equating of values, personages, and events.) Ob- 


*Ethel F. Huggard. “A Selective ‘Open List’ Policy.” 
The Instructor 67:89; March 1958. 

* Most high school teachers of American history would 
probably agree with the use of the term “indispensable.” 
Harry M. Wriston, in his Academic Procession, echoes a 
frequent criticism when he speaks of the textbook as a 
principal curse of modern college education. 

*Even the publishers decry illustrations “for their own 
sake.” See Lloyd W. King. “The Teacher-Publisher Team 
in Textbook Selection.” The Instructor: March 1958. 

*The New York Times, August 7, 1959. The World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, in requesting texts free from national prejudice, also 
resolved that they be written “with the aim of develop- 
ing a true science of history.” 

* The New York Times, August 23, 1959. 
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viously, this is no plea for “past” history. Even 
poets—notably Walt Whitman—saw history as not 
“for the past alone [but] for meanings to the 
future.” We merely call attention to the mania 
for the latest in the latest text, even though 
much good material is easily available to supple- 
ment a book that does not go back too many 
years. “Copyright recency,” as the publishers call 
it, is, needless to say, an expensive nuisance to 
the companies. Moreover, as any good teacher 
can certify, the date is no guarantee that the 
book is really up-to-date, 

It may be granted that the textbook is only 
a tool, and not an artistic medium or the occa- 


sion to elaborate on the discipline of history.’ 


However, it does not follow that the author 
should ignore any attempt at artistry. Nor should 
he overlook the values of history, These intro- 
ductory words to the New American Nation 
series by two eminent editor-historians merit 
much consideration. Speaking of how the scope 
of history has been greatly extended and new 
approaches explored and developed, they sug- 
gest that “the time has come for a judicious 
reappraisal of the new history, a cautious appli- 
cation of the new techniques of investigation 
and presentation, and a large-scale effort to 
achieve a synthesis of new findings with the 
familiar facts, and to present the whole in at- 
tractive literary form.”® 

There is a real dearth of American history 
textbooks geared to different levels of ability. 
Virtually nothing of real value has been pro- 
duced for the slow learner.’ Even before the Ad- 
vanced Placement courses were instituted, teach- 
ers often turned to college texts for their brighter 
students since few challenging high school texts 
were available.*® 

The points are not new, but they are being 
heard more often—and from varied sources. Thus 
a Citizens’ Planning Association of Westport, 
Connecticut regrets that “our history is not pre- 
sented realistically, as a struggle between con- 
tending groups, with many blemishes. . . . Then 


* Henry Steel Commager and Richard B. Morris in the 
introduction to G. G. Van Deusen’s The Jacksonian Era. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959, p. xiii. 

"For an excellent discussion of this problem, see Jack 
Abramowitz, “Revolutionizing the Teaching of the Social 
Studies to the Slow Learner,” Social Education 5:219; May 
1 


59- 

*The Rockefeller Report on Education, “The Pursuit 
of Excellence,” complained that “the best teachers and the 
poorest in a school may use the same textbooks.” 


when a Communist captor begins taxing the 
American youngster with imperfections in our 
system . . . the lovely chromo is smashed and 
suddenly all of American society seems sordid, 
weak, aiid all our history seems a myth. This 
is nonsense, of course; for with all its short- 
comings Democracy is far superior.’”® 

A history textbook reading committee, most 
of whose members have spent the past decade 
selecting textbooks in their field were in accord 
on the following: There was a general lack of 
interpretation and expression of opinion—too 
much “‘pussyfooting,” they termed it—which was 
particularly noticeable in current material, The 
factor of visual appeal, it was felt, had assumed 
an importance to the detriment of content: the 
committee members favored a greater emphasis 
on scholarship and a reduction of the teaching 
aids and illustrative material. 

Perhaps the most discerning criticism is that 
of the prominent author of an outstanding text- 
book in American history, in a recent letter to 
this writer: “I am deeply concerned about what 
has been happening to textbooks during the past 
decade. They look better. As classroom instru- 
ments, they are perhaps more carefully designed. 
No doubt they are at least as well written. But, 
in my opinion, the earlier beoks with which I 
am comparing them were much more honest and 
forthright in their treatment of social issues and 
of the people involved. In response to very real 
pressures (and this is something of which I can 
speak from considerable experience), publishers 
have become increasingly cautious, and, in trying 
to be all things to all men, are producing text- 
books that very neatly skirt all the really im- 
portant and, therefore, controversial issues con- 
fronting us today. This may be a bit too harsh, 
but it is not much too harsh.” 


Spelling out the “pressures” in any detail 
would easily involve an entire issue of Social 
Education. Suffice it to say, pressures have long 
been with educators and publishers, and here, 
as elsewhere, they form a realistic part of the 
American scene. There are still the usual exer- 
tions of regional, patriotic, business, and re- 
ligious groups. In addition, there is an increased 
tempo today from various minority groups whose 
intensive drives for revision of unfair stereotypes 
often go beyond the bounds of justice and strain 
at the gates of historical fact. (Surely this ap- 


* Preliminary Report of the Social Studies Sub-Com- 
mittee. Westport, Conn.: Education-Committee, Citizens’ 
Planning Association of Westport, July 1959. 
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proach is even unsound for the future, since it 
would leave us with “great desert tracts in [our] 
consciousness.”’) 

Needless to say, there is no “plot” on the part 
of the interests to “brainwash” authors or pub- 
lishers (although a recent book contends that 
authors are attempting to do this to pupils). It 
might be added, however, that a book of this 
nature adds a none-too-subtle pressure of its own 
to have publishers recast their thinking along 
more “careful” or non-committal approaches.’ 


There are other louvers which admit similar 
conformist light to publishers, What the Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishing Institute refers to as 
the “climate of opinion” is an influential one. 
Briefly, and understandably, the textbook is a 
product of its time. And the current era is fo- 
cused not on criticism, but on a seemingly un- 
founded optimism which derives much from the 
values of the promotional age we live in, The 
admonitions of the past appear to have had their 
roots severed from the warnings of the present. 
Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr. Hennessy is telling 
more Mr. Dooleys today that “We're a great peo- 
ple.” And more Mr. Dooleys are telling more 
Mr. Hennessys ‘We are that, and the best of it 
is, we know we are.” Our self-admiration threat- 
ens to becloud any cold-eyed criticism which, in 
the final analysis, is the only real foundation for 
excellence. 


Publishers boast that no other national prod- 
uct geis the critical screening that is given to 
school textbooks."? Given the peculiar economics 
of textbook publishing, where a mass educational 
tool is produced by an industry that does not 
readily lend itself to the full benefits of mass 
production, some aspects of the “critical screen- 
ing” become somewhat understandable. Text- 
book publishing is, of course, a big business, and 
growth in the last decade has generally been de- 
scribed as “tremendous”—with total annual sales 
now close to goo million dollars. It is not un- 
common to spend many thousands of dollars on 
a book even before the author is selected. With 
such a heavy investment in a book which will be 
tossed upon a sea of constantly shifting and 
changing educational theory and dragged by an 
undertow of diminishing longevity, the publish- 
ers are naturally apprehensive. True, they are 


See E. Merrill Root, Brainwashing in the High 
Schools. New York: Devin-Adair, 1958. 
% The American Way of Publishing. ATPI, n.d., p. 5, 7. 


basically professional in outlook, and their edi- 
tors are proud of their substantial influence on 
education.’ Indeed, they are often acutely aware 
of a responsibility toward the inexperienced and 
inadequately trained teacher. They are also 
gamblers by nature and innovators by instinct. 
The fact remains, however, that publishers do 
have a substantial investment to protect.’* Hence 
this explains one reason for the self-imposed 
warning that publishers “must try to avoid state- 
ments that might prove offensive to any eco- 
nomic, religious, racial or social group, or any 
civic, fraternal, patriotic or philanthropic society 
in the whole United States.”"* To this list must 
be added the avoidance of offense to those states 
which still practice the anachronistic policy of 
“basal and exclusive” state adoption: one text 
for a particular grade of a subject for all class- 
rooms in the state. For that matter any limiting 
system of selection gives the purchasing agency a 
strong economic weapon over publishers. 


With this background in mind, it can be 
understood why a subject like American history 
with its many areas of controversy, is often 
“screened” to “‘play it safe.” Thus a textbook in 
this field is frequently surrounded with all the 
paraphernalia of “‘balance”’: solidly factual road- 
blocks to critical interpretation are erected, and 
in extreme cases like the controversial issues sur- 
rounding the Civil War, publications are pre- 
pared which are acceptable to all markets. In- 
terest, too often, has become more important as 
a textbook goal than the elaboration of concepts 
central to the discipline of history.** How many 
of the basic questions which historians generally 
ask can we find in some recent textbooks in 
American history? 

Increasingly the “team” has pushed ahead in 
the production of textbooks. The author plays an 
allotted role, alongside of the educational and 
subject matter experts, the various illustrators, 
editors, and even, on occasion, the salesmen. ““The 
day has long since passed when the publisher 
could hope to receive without solicitation and in 


*“Very often a textbook determines not only the sub- 
ject matter to be taught, but also the method of teaching.” 
See V. N. Wanchoo, Criteria and Score-Card for Evaluating 
General Science Textbooks for Primary Schools. Delhi: 
Government of India, n.d. p. 5. 

“The American Way of Publishing, ATPI, n.d., p. 4, 
mentions a range of $10,000 to $750,000. 

* Textbooks Are Indispensable. ATPI, p. 17. 

*Lee J. Cronback, editor. Textbook Materials in 
Modern Education. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 


Press, 1955. p. 51. 
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finished form the manuscript of a textbook”**— 
from one author, it might be added. 

Teamwork and collaboration (and this writer 
is mindful of the fact that most publishing has 
always involved some degree of collaboration be- 
tween author and editor) are perhaps more re- 
warding in the pedagogica! realm where experi- 
ence can be pooled, ideas readily interchanged, 
and work more easily tailored to fit an estab- 
lished curriculum. Somehow, writers of history 
(even for textbooks) need a wider latitude, Too 
often the format prescribed by the publisher, for 
all its “marketing” aspirations, is too confining. 
The result is often frustration. 

In recent years publishers seem to be especially 
interested in developing techniques at a time 
when much of the educational world has been 
striving for a better balance with subject matter. 
There can be little doubt concerning the in- 
creased influence on publishers of consultants, 
writers, and editorial staff members who bring 
to publications the thinking of schools of edu- 
cation. The results are readily apparent in the 
mountain of supplementary paper that now 
comes to a basic text. The implications of the 
official publishers’ attitude is even more chal- 
lenging: “The truth is that it takes as much skill 
to write an effective workbook as it does to write 
a textbook.”’* Brooks Atkinson's dictum for the 
theater might well be heeded here: “In any 
healthy art the tool does not outrank the ma- 
terial it is used on.”’!8 


Some conclusions seem obvious: In terms of 
the diminishing area of actual text we need some 
rethinking about the proportion (and usefulness) 
of illustrative material and teachers’ aids. More 
effective writing, better treatment of social and 
cultural history, and possibly lower prices, are 
involved in these considerations. (One wonders 
if the “how-to” aspects of the subject are more 
properly a function of local and state depart- 
ments of education or special workshops ar- 
ranged for these purposes.) 

Without suggesting that the “team” be dis- 
banded, a plea must be made for greater individ- 
uality, distinctiveness and originality. Interpreta- 
tion and point of view, in the framework of the 
historian’s craft (which today encompasses new 
forms of evidence, enlarged scope, and an 
enormous expansion in subject matter) must be 
goals and not conscious omissions. 


** The American Way of Publishing, p. 3. 
" Tbid., p. 117. 
* The New York Times, August 23, 1959. 


Neither publishers nor their authors in Ameri- 
can history textbooks, despite loose charges, are 
“brainwashers.” A better approach would be to 
discover if the books in question are jogging stu- 
dent brainpower sufficiently! Are American his- 
tory books “challenging, stimulating, and ex- 
citing”? These criteria, suggested recently for 
science books by the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, are equally applicable to history 
textbooks. 

All-purpose books serve no purpose really 
well, concluded a UNESCO committee study of 
history textbooks.’® This advice might be passed 
on when one is confronted with students of 
varied ability who must use textbooks of a uni- 
form level. 

No one group can be blamed entirely for the 
situation we have briefly described in these 
pages. There is no scapegoat (author, editor, con- 
sultant, or publisher) to be singled out. In fact, 
a good case can be made for the contributory 
negligence of school systems in this matter. 

Too often school boards have followed a nar- 
row policy in screening textbooks, Frequently 
textbook committees have rejected books out-of- 
hand because the publishers dared be different: 
the publisher is naturally sensitive to books that 
do not sell. It follows, then, textbook appraisal 
committees must be secret, acutely informed as 
to subject matter and current pedagogical prac- 
tice, and they must be granted the greatest lati- 
tude for their professional judgment (subject to 
appeal for cause). Moreover, the committee 
should be bound to an “open list” policy which 
permits the individual school (or even individual 
teacher) to choose from a wide selection of ap- 
proved basic materials. 

Finally, we might consider the chiding remarks 
in the fifty-fourth annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 
“It is a shocking fact that the content of high 
school courses and textbooks have been for many 
years a matter of indifference to the ablest and 
most renowned leaders in the subject-matter 
fields concerned.” 

If textbooks are to shine, as Pushkin’s phrase 
has it, in that “sun of reason that makes night’s 
shadows flee,” then all interested parties to the 
preparation of a textbook in American history 
must share in the responsibility of presenting 
their accounts realistically so that pupils may 
learn how, while retaining pride in their coun- 
try’s accomplishments, to cope with its problems. 


*” J. A. Lauwerys. History Textbooks and International 
Understanding. UNESCO, 1953. p. 21. 





What Will You Have? 


Joe Park 
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HERE is a commercial announcement fre- 

quently heard on radio and television 

these days that goes something like this: 
“What’ll you have?” The answer comes back in 
a voice that is loud and clear, “Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon Beer.” 

Concerning the education of our children the 
same question may be asked. However, the reply 
received is neither so clear nor so unanimous. 
With one voice a segment of America’s popula- 
tion shouts, “Teach the students the facts, forget 
the frills.” A second group is heard crying, “Pre- 
sent the students with our point of view. Prop- 
agandize!” The third replies in what appears to 
be a more subdued manner, “Educate our chil- 
dren to think critically.” The relative size of 
each group has not been ascertained; however, 
it is unlikely that the third exceeds the first two 
by any appreciable margin. 

Before examining the question, “What will 
you have?” it should be stated that those who 
answer are: (1) interested in education of some 
sort, and (2) probably mindful of some merit 
resting in one or both of the other positions. 

Facts are necessary and probably more facts 
need to be taught and used in our colleges and 
schools. But facts alone are not enough. 

Some seem to believe that needed change in 
our culture will almost automatically result if 
the students now in school only come to know 
the facts as they know the facts. An article in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine for Septem- 
ber 28, 1958, expresses concern for the teaching 
of facts. The very clever Harry Golden, author 
of Only in America and editor of the Carolina 
Israelite, whom many have admired for his in- 
sights into the problem of desegregation, blasts 
off with the statement that the problem in educa- 
tion today is, “No one reads books any more.” 








Dr. Park is a Professor of Education at Northwest- 
ern University. He also serves as Chairman of the 
University Committee on. General Education, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Honors. His most re- 
cent publication is Selected Readings in the Philos- 
ophy of Education (Macmillan, 1958). 
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He admits that to some this may seem like over- 
simplification, but he doesn’t think it is. Chal- 
lenging “the entire ideal of progressive educa- 
tion,” he says that he believes that the educa- 
tional system will “wake up to this danger of let- 
ting students do what they want. Today it is a 
huge joke. You watch them running from class- 
room to classroom to classroom and it’s all a 
fake. They know nothing. Nothing at all.” Mr. 
Golden then dares us to go into a classroom of 
high school seniors and ask them such questions 
as: “(1) Who was the Marquis de Lafayette? (2) 
Who was Jean Valjean? (3) Name four mem- 
bers of the United States Supreme Court. (4) 
Who was the first man to circumnavigate the 
globe? and (5) What do we call the series of let- 
ters written by Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, 
and James Madison which helped bring about 
the United States of America?” If you find more 
than 3 percent of the students answering these 
questions correctly Mr. Golden asks you to let 
him know immediately, for he will push a pea- 
nut with his nose from Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina to Atlanta, Georgia. 

What are the reasons for this deplorable situa- 
tion in American education? First of all, the 
teachers are afraid of the parents. And, second, 
“No one reads books any more.” How would 
Golden go about improving education? He sug- 
gests that the teachers will have “to qualify.’’ By 
this he probably means that they should read 
books and know something in the line of the 
facts he thinks important. Good! We can agree 
that teachers should read books and that teachers 
should know as much, or more, than Mr. 


Golden. It is true that some teachers are not as 


well prepared as we might wish. 

No one sincerely interested in education could 
disagree with Goiden’s next suggestion. “Give 
them a living wage.” With improvement in the 
education and wage'/of the teachers he would 
then turn the pupils over to the teachers “with- 
out interference.” Teachers would then be in a 
position to “Divest the little darlings of their 
bubble gum, zip guns, and comic books” and 
could insist upon a revival of the lost art of read- 
ing books and could restore home work. 

Mr. Golden, and those who agree with him, 
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are probably correct when they say that “among 
the uneducated, ‘book learning’ bricds resent- 
ment, fear, suspicion and hatred . . .” and when 
they suggest that the uneducated may join the 
first demagogue who comes along and says, ‘‘Let’s 
go get them as has read a book.” There is con- 
siderable evidence to support the belief that 
many, and especially the uneducated, do not 
trust braintrusts, egg heads, and intellectuals. 
But, Hutchins may be right, too, when he says 
that “To assume that everybody will be peace- 
ful and happy if everybody has gone to school 
and learned to read [and learned some facts] is as 
foolish as it is to assume that everybody will be 
peaceful and happy if the world is industrialized.” 

Sidney Hook has seen the fallacy of teaching 
facts outside of some context of meaning and 
purpose as clearly as anyone. Writing in the 
July 7, 1956, issue of School and Society, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that facts which can, and 
often do, result in ideas “count not because needs 
and interests, impulse and passion cease to op- 
erate when we think, but because, as visions of 
possibilities and plans of realizing them, ideas 
gradually affect our conceptions of needs and in- 
terests. In this way, they acquire the motor power 
to change the world.”? 

Propaganda may be defined as the doctrine or 
principles advanced by any organization or con- 
certed movement, and it may be said to consist 
of two kinds, desirable and undesirable. 

In our culture we are generally agreed, but 
certainly not unanimously agreed, that the Ten 
Commandments are relatively sound and should 
be propagated. The method of science undoubt- 
edly is highly thought of by the majority of peo- 
ple, at least as it applies to “gadgetry” if not to 
the theoretical sciences and social sciences. Re- 
gardless of whether the above illustrations are 
precisely to the point it is difficult to deny that 
the stability of and the continuity of a culture 
is dependent upon a substantial amount of prin- 
ciple and doctrine, yes, and fact, being passed on 
from one generation to another. In one sense, 
this is desirable and necessary propaganda. 

Undesirable propaganda takes two forms, (a) 
deliberate falsehood and (b) dogmatism—au- 
thoritative, positive, arrogant assertions of opin- 
ion. It is this undesirable form of propaganda 
that is sometimes disseminated in our schools 
and institutions of higher learning. 


* Robert M. Hutchins. The Conflict in Education. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. p. 46. 

* Sidney Hook. “Education and Creative Intelligence.” 
School and Society 84:3-8; July 7, 1956. 


The late Frank Buchanan, Chairman of the 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, House 
of Representatives, reported from his death bed 
in 1951, through the pages of The Nation’s 
Schools, that pressure groups were increasing the 
extent of their influence on the educational proc- 
ess. “Not only do these growps seek to infuse 
their point of view into the schools proper,” he 
said, “but also they engage in a wide range of 
other promotional activities designed to shape 
public thinking. The sum total of these activities 
is so vast as to challenge the foundation of edu- 
cation, as that term has been commonly under- 
stood.” Buchanan then proceeded to show that 
the activities of these pressure groups present 
teachers and administrators with two problems: 
First, detecting and analyzing propaganda; and, 
second, combating group propaganda in the 
schools proper. Illustrating the influence of pres- 
sure groups on colleges and schools Buchanan 
related that the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards at one time directed the prepara- 
tion of textbooks for courses in economics and 
had worked to establish courses in real estate 
economics in colleges and universities. The Na- 
tional Economic Council and the Committee for 
Constitutional Government went to considerable 
lengths to get their materials into the schools. 
“The Foundation for Economic Education, the 
American Enterprise Association and Americans 
for Democratic Action include prominent edu- 
cators among officers and trustees—largely, it 
would appear, in an effort to convince other edu- 
cators and the general public of the respectability 
of the views which are advanced.” 

Other groups review textbooks and teaching 
materials to determine whether these materials 
“conform to the groups’ opinion.”” When a group 
finds a book, which to it is objectionable, it 
brings pressure to bear on the school to have it 
withdrawn. To quote Buchanan, “This kind of 
activity was found in several cases . . . notably, 
the Committee for Constitutional Government 
and the Conference of American Small Business 
Organizations .’ which by the way pub- 
lished Educational Reviewer, apparently now Ce- 
funct. 

Speaking of textbooks, in 1950 the Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, number 160, was published. 
This little booklet of some 32 pages was based 
on Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials, 


*Frank Buchanan. “Lobbying and Its Influence on 
Public Schools.” The Nation’s Schools 79:23-29; July, 1951. 

* Prejudice in Textbooks. New York: National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 1950. p. 31. 
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a study which was sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. The original study 
was directed toward an exami:ation of teach- 
ing materials used in schools and colleges. An- 
swers to three specific questions were sought: 
(a) What teaching materials are presented to 
pupils and students about group and intergroup 
relations in America? (b) How satisfactory are 
the treatments accorded selected topics which 
are pertinent to intergroup relations? and (c) 
What constructive suggestions may be made to 
authors, publishers, and users of textbooks and 
courses of study? In all, 266 school textbooks, 24 
college introductory texts, and 25 college man- 
uals were examined in the areas of the social 
sciences, biology, and language arts, 

It was discovered that “Textbooks and courses 
of study were, with very few exceptions, free of 
intentional bias toward any group in the Ameri- 
can population. However, it was found that 
there were many instances of careless wording 
which tended to perpetuate antagonisms now 
current in American life. Please note that there 
were a “very few” textbooks which intentionally 
presented biased materials. The report stated 
that the many illustrations of “careless wording” 
probably revealed a hidden bias. One textbook 
linked Jews and atheists. Another tied Jews and 
Communists together. Stereotypes regarding Ne- 
groes were common. They were referred to as 
“childlike,” “superstitious,” and “simple.” 

“Even more serious from an education point 
of view,” the report reads, “are the gaps and 
omissions. . . .” One of the clever ways of propa- 
gandizing is to omit: some of the facts. An ex- 
cellent example of this technique is to be found 
in a recent film released by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Hundreds of feet of film are devoted to 
the functioning and value of the Board of Trade 
in grain marketing, but not one foot of film or 
one word is given to a presentation of the place 
played by government subsidies and controls. 

The report on Intergroup Relations in Teach- 
ing Materials lists the lack of stress on the worth 
of the individual, the failure to personalize 
civil liberties, the sketchy treatment of the right 
to vote, and the oversimplification of the nature 
of the group as receiving little or no emphasis. 

Some textbooks present false and fragmentary 
treatments. The following illustrations, without 
comment, will make the point. 

“No wonder the first part of the Middle Ages 
is called the ‘Dark Ages.’ It was like an endless 
night of terror because everyone was afraid of 


his neighbor and no one knew what might 
happen. .. . During the time of the ‘Dark Ages’ 
. .. the people had to begin all over again and 
once more learn how to be civilized.” 

In summary of the report it is pointed out that 
college textbooks are superior to elementary and 
secondary textbooks because they come to grips 
with the basic issues of human relations in much 
greater detail. Finally, it is recommended first, 
that textbooks contain passages “focused directly 
on the description and exposition of contempo- 
rary intergroup relations,” and, second “that care- 
ful scrutiny be directed toward the references 
now in the textbooks.” 

Other examples of “hidden persuaders” could 
be cited here but the point has been made.* In 
the words of Ulich, “Even more than has institu- 
tional religion, education has served with equal 
zest in the preparation of war and the prepara- 
tion of peace: it has been at the command of 
tyrants as well as of democracies; it has helped to 
preach fundamentalism and atheism, relativism 
and agnosticism; and it has been more the instru- 
ment of the competitive than of the cooperative 
trends in society.”* He then continues to say that 
“There are even academic teachers . . . who no 
longer know the difference between education 
and propaganda.” If this is true, the danger of 
“undesirable propaganda” hangs dangerously 


over the heads of many of our children today. 


As this paper was being prepared a copy of the 
very recent book, Who Runs Our Schools?', ar- 
rived. Professor Gross of Harvard reports that 
he asked nearly half of the Superintendents of 
Schools and school board members in Massa- 
chusetts the following question: “Do you feel it 
is desirable or undesirable for the public schools 
to teach the superiority of the American way of 
life in all things? They responded as follows: 





Percent Saying Practice is: 





Total 


. No Un- 
Desirable] ©, inion | desirable 





School Board 
Members 26 508 
Superintendents 39 105 











*See the film on the voyage of the Mayflower II spon- 
sored by the Mayflower moving company. Also the Octo- 
ber 1958 issue of The American Legion magazine. 

* Robert Ulich. The Human Career. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. p. 229. 

* Neal Gross. Who Runs Our Schools? New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1958. p. 118-119. 
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Gross concluded that “their responses suggest 
that a majority of both the superintendents and 
school board members favor an ethnocentric bias 
in the classroom.” In other words, his findings 
tend to substantiate Ulich’s opinion. 

But these results need to be compared with 
the answers to two other questions. 





Percent Who Say Each 
School Activity is 
Desirable: 


How Do You Feel About 
the Following? 








School Board 
Members 
(Number 

= 508) 


Super- 
intendents 
(Number 

= 105) 
Teachers who discuss both 
good and bad things about 
the Free-Enterprise system? 


98 93 





Those who compare the ide- 
ologies of democracy and 
communism? 








95 g! 





Gross concludes that the two sets of answers may 
mean that “a majority of both groups are in 
favor of discussing pros and cons of the free- 
enterprise system and of comparing the demo- 
cratic and other ways of life, but they feel that 
teachers should sell the superiority of the Ameri- 
can way of life in all areas when these matters 
are considered.” Still propaganda! 

If the answer to the question, “What will you 
have?” is not propaganda and not facts alone, 
then what is the answer? At present some of our 
best minds in educational and philosophical 
circles are renewing their stress on critical think- 
ing as the answer, For example, there was con- 
siderable agreement on this point among persons 
of quite diverse philosophical views at the last 
meeting of the Philosophy of Education Society 
convention held in Indianapolis in March, 1958. 
Even among those who historically have aspired 
to absolutes and universals, critical thinking has 
become recognized and stressed as a highly de- 
sirable educational end. 

John Dewey has, in the opinion of many, pro- 
vided the most complete statement on the na- 
ture of critical thinking as it relates to formal 
education. In order to understand some of his 
more important thoughts on this matter, it will 
be necessary to begin with a consideration of his 
conception of experience. Dewey believed that 
for life to continue, it was necessary for the liv- 
ing thing (man, in this case) to continue his ac- 
tivity and behavior through both adapting to 
and changing its environment of which he is a 


part. As a result experience must involve doing, 
acting, changing. An organism does not merely 
exist in a state of inactivity waiting for something 
to happen to it. However, sensation is only the 
beginning of knowledge. Sensation triggers, or 
stimulates, investigation which, in turn, produces 
knowledge. Experience includes both sense stimu- 
lation and orderly investigation. 

One may burn his hand as he tries to snuff a 
candle with his index finger and thunib. This 
burn does not represent experience until there is 
a connection made between the lighted candle, 
the heat produced from the candle, the burn, and 
the pain. When the burning candle is seen to be 
a possible cause of pain, and when the pain is 
seen to be caused by too close contact or too slow 
reaction time, then the person may be said to 
have had an experie .ce. Thereafter, he can pre- 
vent a burn from the candle by avoiding it, by 
limiting the amount of time the hand is in con- 
tact with the heat produced by the flame, or 
perhaps by using a candle snuffer. 

Dewey summed up the whole situation very 
nicely in Democracy and Education when he con- 
cluded that: “({1) Experience is primarily an 
active-passive affair; it is not primarily cognitive. 
But (2) the measure of the value of an experience 
lies in the perception of relationships or con- 
tinuities to which it leads up.’ 

The establishment of the relationship of which 
he speaks can most satisfactorily be brought 
about by the systematic application of the steps 
involved in the scientific method, Thinking be- 
comes the intentional endeavor of a person to 
find the specific connections which exist between 
something that happens to him, or that he does, 
and the consequences which result. The process 
involved Dewey called the phases, or aspects, ur 
reflective thinking. Reflective thinking is the 
means used to establish the connection that com- 
pletes the act of experiencing. In a word, reflec- 
tive thinking stands between perplexity and con- 
fusion and the post-reflective stage of mastery, 
satisfaction and application. The process of re- 
flection normally includes: (1) Perplexity, con- 
fusion, doubt, due to the fact that one is impli- 
cated in an incomplete situation whose full 
character is not yet determined (problem). (2) 
A conjectural anticipation—a tentative interpre- 
tation of the given elements, attributing to them 
a tendency to effect certain consequences (hypoth- 

(Concluded on page 20) 


*John Dewey. Democracy and Education. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1915. p. 164. 





Map-Making ia the Primary Grades 
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“HE METHOD to be used in map-making 

| with young children proceeds from the 

tangible to the pictorial to the semi-pic- 

torial; from the crude map using three-dimen- 

sional objects to increasingly accurate and in- 
creasingly abstract representation. 

Tangible mapping. We start with the tangible, 
the real landscape. Children then reproduce this 
landscape in their dramatic play, using props as 
symbols, Young children, even without direction, 
reproduce things they have seen using blocks and 
toy objects. With direction, they can build more 
durable models in smaller scale on a table or in 
a sand-table. They can model in clay or repro- 
duce a landscape in a pan using plaster of Paris 
or other plastic materials. They can add ; water 
trees, bridges, buildings, and toy objects to 
these three-dimensional representations and show 
increasingly complex relations as they become 
more able. These three-dimensional models are 
especially important in helping children under- 
stand relief and drainage. Placing objects on a 
large base-map is also helpful. 

Pictorial mapping. Children can also use other 
media to represent a landscape. With crayons or 
paints they can make pictures or murals to de- 
scribe what they have seen on a trip, a bus ride 
they may have taken, a hill they may have 
climbed. These drawings tend to show space re- 
lations and relative location. 

Given a large scale base map, children can add 
pictorial representations of landmarks, hills, 
trees, water bodies, and cultural features that man 
has added. Where previously they have used 
three-dimensional objects, they now replace them 
with pictorial ones. 

After a trip to the top of a high hill, children 
can be asked to draw a picture of what they have 
seen. Or they may look at a large aerial view of 
an area and be asked to do the same. From the 








The author, who is now teaching in the school of'’ 


education at Oregon State College in Corvallis, drew 
her data for this article from her doctoral disserta- 
tion, “A Framework for Developing Map Skills in 
Primary Grade Social Studies.” 





rough sketches they will draw, they will gain ex- 
perience in rethinking relations and reorganizing 
data, and the teacher will have an opportunity 
to correct erors in perception. 

Semi-pictorial mapping. When children have 
had a background of tangible and pictorial map- 
ping, they are ready to move toward use of more 
conventional symbols. As they look down at the 
landscape from a height or study a large-scale 
aerial photograph of an area, they begin to see 
and represent streets or roads as lines, buildings 
as squares or rectangles, and so on. Furthermore, 
they soon discover that pictures added to a base 
map are too cumbersome and cover areas that 
they want exposed. They begin to search for 
semi-pictorial representations, and, with a little 
guidance, they will choose symbols very close to 
some of the conventional ones. The use of color 
on a map to show water bodies or vegetation is 
symbolic. Using color to point up certain cul- 
tural features on their maps belongs in this more 
abstract category. As soon as children begin to 
use symbols that are self-evident to them, but 
perhaps not to others, the legend is added. 

When children use a base map made by the 
teacher (a large scape map of the area being 
studied having only the barest minimum of de- 
tail—the outline and perhaps main arteries of 
transportation, key water bodies, and so forth, 
drawn to as accurate a scale as the purpose of the 
map requires), they are working with an abstract 
representation, It must, therefore, represent an: 
area with which they are well acquainted. To this 
base, then, they follow the progression from 
tangible to abstract: first adding toy objects, re- 
placing these with pictures, and replacing the 
pictures with semi-pictorial and, at times, even 
abstract symbols. 

A flannel base map is an interesting and worth- 
while variation. Perhaps one of the most advanced 
map-making experiences at this level is the prep- 
aration of sketch maps showing the route of 
travel taken on the trip. Some understanding of 
scale can be developed when large and small 
representations are made of the same area. 

The role of the teacher. With each of the meth- 
ods described, what the teacher does is most im- 
portant. Every map-making experience must ful- 
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fill some specific purpose which the teacher and 
the children have clearly in mind. Each map 
made must represent something in particular 
that the children are to look for and try to under- 
stand. For example, they may be concerned with 
the study of a basic human activity such as fire 
protection in the neighborhood. They will want 
to locate and put on just those symbols—the fire 
stations, hydrants, fire alarm boxes, and so on, 
using agreed upon symbols. If a teacher tries to 
have one map do too many things with primary 
children, the opportunity for rethinking the ac- 
tual experience and relations becomes too diffi- 
cult and more is lost than is gained. As the 
children move from tangible to abstract represen- 
tations, the understandings become more diffi- 
cult, there are more concepts to be associated, 
and the relations between them are more com- 
plex. 

Skill maintenance is not automatic, Skills need 
to be reintroduced, maintained, and developed if 


they are to become truly functional. Whittemore 
sums it up very well: 


At every level the teacher should watch carefully to make 
sure that the children have not forgotten the instruction 
begun in the lower grades. He should repeat preliminary 
steps when necessary, and, if he finds that children have 
not received the necessary preliminary training, he must 
be prepared to give them those experiences which they need 
before being ready to advance to the levels to be attained 
during the year.’ 


It is never out of place in the elementary 
school to go through the sequence of tangible, 
pictorial, and semi-pictorial mapping before get- 
ting into more abstract maps and mapping. The 
length of time and emphasis given to each step 
will vary, but time spent in simpler forms of map- 
ping will pay off in better geographical learning. 


*Katheryne T. Whittemore. “Maps.” Geographic Ap- 
proaches to Social Education. Nineteenth Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 


1948. p. 121. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


esis). (g) A careful study—of all attainable con- 
sideration which will define and clarify the prob- 
lem at hand (the rightful place of facts). (4) A 
consequent elaboration of the tentative hypothe- 
sis to make it more precise and more consistent, 
because squaring with a wider range of facts 
(reasoning). (5) Taking one stand upon the 
projected hypothesis as a plan of action which 
is applied to the existing state of affairs (applica- 
tion by overt action and/or imagination). 

The process of critical thinking, reflection if 
you please, supplies us with the best means yet 
devised for disciplining the course of thought. 
Adherence to these phases of reflection makes it 
possible to convert man, who is by nature ques- 
tioning and wondering, into a being who can 
inquire systematically, thus in Dewey’s words 
“short-circuit for the individual the slow process 
of the race, eliminating the waste that comes 
from inert routine and lazy dependence upon the 
past.’’® 

It is the careful formulation of the hypothesis, 
the quest for the most complete set of facts avail- 
able on the question at hand, the deliberate 
weighing of the evidence, and the willingness to 
be governed in one’s thought and action by the 


* John Dewey. How We Think. Boston, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath, 1933. p. 202, 


results which recommends this process of reflec- 
tion. Moreover it is self correcting. Another can 
use the same method to check and correct the 
results of those who have gone before. 

These attributes recommend the method of 
reflection as the most acceptable of the three 
answers to our original question, “What’ll you 


’ have?” It is superior to both “facts” and “propa- 


ganda.” It provides the context into which facts 
can be fit with meaning and purpose in the learn- 
ing process. This is not to be interpreted, how- 
ever, to mean that it is the only means to be 
used to achieve educational ends in our schools. 
John Childs was correct when he suggested that 
Dewey may have left the impression that this was 
the only educational method upon which we 
should rely, The phases of reflective thinking are 
superior to “propaganda” for they provide the 
means for detecting and correcting its evils. 

But in spite of this conclusion, two haunting 
questions remain. Some would add a third. 

1. Can man learn to be disposed to use the 
method and to govern his actions in accordance 
with it? 

2. Can enough men learn to govern their 
thought by this means soon enough? 

g. Is this man’s best and only route to his 
self-preservation? 





Emerging Horizons for 
the Social Studies 


Richard E. Gross 








HERE is considerable evidence that we are 

on the threshold of a “breakthrough” in 

secondary education unparalleled in the 
history of American schools. Historians agree 
that the ferment affecting those directly inter- 
ested in the high school, as well as the present 
public concern, exceeds the thinking and activity 
that characterized the two decades of intensive 
development after 1go0, In this present flux 
where stand the social studies? 

This article will focus upon but one phase of 
the four-pronged attack that promises to mark 
alterations in the years immediately ahead.* It 
will dwell on reports of team teaching, new types 
of class organizations, improved classroom facili- 
ties, and more flexible schedules. 


NEED FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Much of the initial experimentation in this 
area has been triggered by large grants, such as 
the near ten million dollars awarded early in 
1959 by the Ford Foundation to nine universities 
to support revised programs in teacher training 
as suggested in “New Directions in Teacher Edu- 
cation.”? At Stanford, as well as at some of the 
other grantee institutions, significant portions of 
the available funcs are being expanded in co- 
operation with high schools interested in explor- 
ing new approaches to secondary education. ‘Two 
free booklets published by the Commission on 
the Experimental Study of the Utilization of 
Staff in the Secondary School have encouraged 
many of the experiments reported in this article. 
The brochures contain many ideas evolving from 
over 50 experiments in junior high schools 








Dr. Gross is an associate professor in the School of 
Education at Stanford University and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. In addition to other contributions 
to the social studies profession, Dr. Gross has for the 
past two years prepared the feature, “In Scholarly 
Journals,” for Social Education. 








and senior high schools throughout the country.* 

It seems important to disseminate information 
about these projects because it is clear from 
available data that the social studies lag behind 
science, foreign languages, mathematics, business 
education, and: the language arts in creative at- 
tempts for a breakthrough in secondary educa- 
tion. The social studies cannot afford to be left 
behind with other curricular fields gaining con- 
siderably more attention, funds, and time de- 
voted to program planning. It is fortunate that 
the Conant Report* has re-emphasized the import 
of the social studies in general education; but 
this is no time for social studies personnel 
contentedly to mark time. Many recent studies 
can be cited that reveal how youth rate present 
social studies courses and teaching performance 
at a most mediocre level.’ Teachers and leaders 
in this field need to inform themselves about 
these new approaches and explore the means of 
applying or modifying them in their own school 
and classes so as to evolve more rewarding pro- 
grams. 

CURRENT EXPERIMENTS 


Varied schedules. Interesting alferations in 
class schedules have been reported. Schools 
have developed from eight to as many as 16- 


* Revised programs of social education will probably 
entail: (1) continuing rethinking of the curriculum at 
local, state, and national levels; (2) new or revitalized 
instructional techniques; (3) alteration in typical patterns 
of classroom organization with revised course schedules, 
hours, and days featuring classes of greatly varied size 
handled by different types of instructional personnel; and 
(4) new kinds of and emphases in teacher education. 

* Paul Woodring. New Directions in Teacher Education. 
New York: The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
1957: 

*J. Lloyd Trump. New Horizons for Secondary School 
Teachers (1958) and Images of the Future (1959). Urbana, 
Illinois: The Commission. 

* James B. Conant. The American High School Today. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

* Richard E. Gross and Leslie D. Zeleny. Educating Citi- 
zens For Democracy: Curriculum and Instruction in Sec- 
ondary Social Studies. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1958. p. 7, 78. 
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period days (individual periods averaging from 
go to 40 minutes) to permit creative trials in flexi- 
ble course scheduling. In San Marcos High School 
at Santa Barbara, California, social studies classes 
may meet only two or three times a week, but 
they are schedu!2d for double-periods of 80 min- 
utes each. This enables teachers to carry out 
many functions typically denied in the high 
school because of relatively short 50-minute peri- 
ods. 

Several schools have been trying weekly labora- 
tory periods of two consecutive class hours that 
allow experiences, such as field trips or the view- 
ing of a lengthy film. Some of the double-period 
classes also include increased numbers of students, 
but, with the use of teacher aides and intern or 
student teachers, these large classes are frequently 
broken into sub-groups for library research, drill 
and review sessions, buzz-discussions, committee 
planning, and supervised work periods. Just as 
these approaches promise to replace the study 
hall, so, too, do they involve many more youth 
directly in the learning process. 

Other schools are experimenting with revolv- 
ing activity periods similar to the schedule de- 
scribed in the U. S. Office of Education bulletin, 
Education Unlimited. Among these are Manatee 
High School in Bradenton, Florida, and Central 
High School in Trenton, New Jersey, both of 
which pioneered with the weekly study day. 
Regular classes are scheduled only four days each 
week. The remaining day is reserved for student 
activities, drill and make-up work, special] non- 
credit seminars, school assemblies, group rehears- 
als, and individual conferences with pupils and 
parents.® 


Correlation of subjects. While correlation be- 
tween two social studies or with some other cur- 
riculum field is not new, such trials have been 
very limited at the senior high school level, and 
many opportunities exist for further experimen- 
tation. Carlmont High School in Belmont, Cali- 
fornia, is launching one of the “back-to-back” 
ventures. Here two teachers with complementary 
backgrounds have their schedules arranges! so 
they can bring their classes together or mieet with 
the same groups in consecutive hours. The Carl- 
mont plan calls for combining the talents of an 
instructor who offers a course in government with 
one who is a specialist in psychology. Undoubt- 
edly, for example, insights from social psychology 
should help bring more meaning to the study 


*Gladys M. Cannon. “We Organized Study Day at 
Manatee.” Phi Delta Kappan, December, 1955. p. 115-118. 


of civics. Palo Alto High School in Palo Alto, 
California, has been conducting such correlated 
offerings between science courses and United 
States history and problems classes. 

The entire relationship of guidance and the 
social studies needs rethinking and a number of 
varied approaches can now be found.’ One 
casualty, at the ninth grade level, is the tradi- 
tional civics course, now disappearing because 
of the intrusions of guidance-type learnings. 
School personnel are going to have to decide 
whether offerings in driver education, vocations, 
hygiene, safety, and the like are social studies or 
not. The guidance-centered program of Hay- 
ward, California, provides an example of one ap- 
proach. Social studies instructors serve as school 
counselors. Each instructor follows through with 
the same group of students, teaching them their 
social studies for grades 10, 11, and 12. Naturally, 
student government and other citizenship activi- 
ties in such schools are centered in the social 
studies classes. There seems, however, to be some 
tendency towards moving guidance learnings out 
of the social studies and into a program based 
upon the old idea of a full-length home-room 
period, In California, for example, this is prompt- 
ed by the position taken in the new state curricu- 
lar Framework for Social Studies. 

It is evident that many of these experiments 
are of particular value in meeting the needs of 
slow students as well as those of the gifted. Even 
in the large classes, opportunities are being found 
to reach individuals, Many more schools seem to 
be introducing various kinds of homogeneous 
grouping and more should be trying special semi- 
nars, honors courses, advanced placement, uni- 
versity extension study, coordinated community 
work experience, and other such variations of the 
usual class and schedule structure. 


Team teaching. Teaching teams are now fre- 
quently found with correlated courses and 
double-class periods. Developments here promise 
to provide the social studies laboratory-type class- 
room that has been called for by authorities for 
so many years.* San Diego, California; is trying 


‘John E. Sarles and Lyman K. Peterson. “Group Guid- 
ance and the Social Studies: A Proposal.” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, March 1959. p. 132-134; also 
Richard E. Gross. “The Social Studies and Guidance: A 
Counterproposal.” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, April 1959. p. 213-218. 

*At the Stanford School Plant Planning Laboratory, 
Dr. Glen Oxard of the College of Education of brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, has used a national panel 
of authorities to help develop blueprints for the ideal 
social studies laboratory classroom. 





EMERGING HORIZONS 


four-man teaching teams in United States history. 
Each team is composed of an experienced teacher, 
a new teacher, and two non-credentialed assist- 
ants who provide materials, keep records, dupli- 
cate tests, grade papers, and perform other cleri- 
cal duties, as well as work with individual stu- 
dents and small committees. In Utah social 
studies teaching teams of three or four individ- 
uals have been organized to include the school 
librarian. (NASSP, April 1959. p. 109.) 

Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California, 
has experimented with a two-person team in a 
single-hour United States history course. The 
regular teacher is freed for planning and prepa- 
ration by a para-professional aide who carries 
out many time-consuming duties related to the 
instructional process. The critical factor at Hills- 
dale, as well as in most other team situations, is, 
of course, class size. At Fremont High School 
in Sunnyvale, California, two regular teachers 
now work with enlarged groups, but at Ballard 
High School in Seattle, Washington, an individ- 
ual social studies instructor has been experiment- 
ing with means for successfully reaching large 
classes of up to 80 pupils! 

At Kirkland, Washington, students have rated 
most highly joint class sessions when two social 
studies instructors have debated historical ques- 
tions, as aspects of the New Deal, or current 
controversies, as the recognition of Red China. 
Equally valuable are the opportunities for com- 
bining talents when, for example, the history 
teacher is joined by instructors in English, sci- 
ence, art, and music in presenting a panel dis- 
cussion on the continuing effect of Greek and 
Roman culture upon contemporary life. 


Large size classes. Most team teaching finds 
student enrollment of anywhere from 75 to 150 
per class. In some instances the large group may 
meet once a week or but a few times per semester. 
At Newton, Massachusetts, only about a dozen 
history lectures are scheduled for the large group 
of combined classes during the school year, This 
provision recognizes that many social learnings 
are best promoted by individualized instruction 
or small group discussion. However, when a topic 
lends itself to audio-visual and/or lecture presen- 
tation, all students are assembled for an excel- 


*See The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. January 1959. p. 218. Issues of 
The Bulletin for January 1958, January 1959, and April 
1959 contain extensive descriptions of a number of the 
projects reported in this article; future references to these 


sources will be identified by “NASSP... .” in the text. 
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lent, well-planned presentation by a teacher who 
has been given time and materials to prepare 
it. The lecturer, for example, may make exten- 
sive use of map projections in setting the geo- 
graphic basis for understanding the Civil War. 
One of the instructors has described the manner 
in which a collection of pictures and maps were 
used to make life in Elizabethan England very 
real for a group of 120 world history pupils. 
(NASSP, January 1959. p. 109.) 

In Evanston (Illinois) Township High School 
a teacher especially competent in the geography 
of Russia has made a kinescope of his lecture that 
can now be used by other teachers in subsequent 
years. The Hagerstown, Maryland, closed-circuit 
educational TV program has also made it possi- 
ble for a gifted instructor, well prepared with 
clever visual graphs, maps, and charts to reach 
many hundreds of history pupils in Washington 
County. Preliminary evaluation reveals the ex- 
periment to have succeeded in many aspects.’ 
There is little doubt that future developments 
in educational TV will ultimately materially 
alter social studies programs in many schools and 
promote the use of enlarged classes. 


Special building facilities. In Jefferson County, 
Colorado, eight high schools have been involved 
in large-group, team-teaching experiments. 
(NASSP, January 1959, p. 100.) As is typical in 
many older schools the problem of a meeting 
place seemed insurmountable, but large social 
studies classes were finally established in the 
school cafeterias. These provide an excellent 
meeting place and with the addition of a few 
items such as movable chalkboards, they can be 
easily adapted to the varying group roles used 
from day to day. 

A few newer schools have been planned in 
terms of the high school of the future. Hillsdale 
High School, San Mateo, California, has movable 
inner walls and as the school grows and/or as 
room-needs change, a variety of rooms and room 
sizes is possible. The new high school at Syosset, 
New York, provides another example of the 
radically altered physical plant. The school has 
been planned first of all as a center for learning. 
Curriculum workshops, the library, pupil study 
areas, and peripheral classrooms are related so 
as to establish a basis for optimum instruction. 
Particularly valuable have been the opportuni- 


* Closed-Circuit Television Teaching in Washington 
County 1958-1959. Hagerstown, Maryland: Board of Edu- 
cation Progress Report. March 1959. p. 15-22. 
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ties for social studies teachers to work with other 
instructors and to develop combined or coordi- 
nated units, (NASSP, January 1959. p. 167-175.) A 
pictorial report of other such developments in 22 
small high schools in New York state is avail- 
able." 


Capitalizing on master teachers, One of the 
most sensible arguments for team teaching and 
the use of teacher aides is urging these as an effec- 
tive means for utilizing the master teachers found 
in any school system. Top-flight social studies in- 
structors are continually lost to administration or 
non-educational endeavors. Many of these men- 
tors could be retained without merit rating by a 
worthy use of their abilities. The master teacher 
is the person on the staff who should be relieved 
of class load to meet with consultants and plan 
phases of these experiments. He should have the 
responsibility and reduced load to carry out the 
supervision of new teachers and practice teachers. 
He should serve as a resource person for the de- 
partment and conduct teaching demonstrations. 
Master teachers can be rewarded by being placed 
in charge of the social studies excursion such as 
those now being made annually by many schools 
to Mexico or Washington, D.C. These persons 
should also be used by the administration to co- 
ordinate the educational phases of student ex- 
change programs, be they foreign scholars or in- 
terchanges between schools in different parts of 
the country such as those that have been carried 
out between high schools in Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, and Roanoke, Virginia, or Macon, Geor- 
gia, and between those, in Greeley, Colorado, 
and North Adams, Massachusetts. 

Differing capabilities of personnel on school 
staffs should be frankly recognized and assign- 
ments accordingly varied. By providing the free- 
dom and opportunity for creative departmental 
leadership on the part of the master teacher des- 
ignated social studies chairman, schools may 
attain the revitalization needed for their social 
studies program. Departmental !eaders should 
never fall heir to their job by seniority. Frank 
identification and wise use of master teachers 
should stimulate all personnel to their best 
efforts. 


Evaluation of the experiments. Dr. Trump has 
summarized 17 conclusions that can be drawn 
from the first phases of a number of these proj- 
ects. These tend to give emphasis to the fact 


™ Catskill Area Project in Small School Design. Oneonta, 
New York: State University Teachers College, 1959. 


that many of these things can be accomplished— 
that students can learn many things in quite large 
classes or that teacher aides can carry out numer- 
ous duties’? as effectively as regularly certified 
personnel, 

In general, the conclusions register the success 
of most of the trials and some careful evaluation 
has been included. More controlled situations 
need to be established under improved research 
designs. The popularity of many of these experi- 
ments with pupils, teachers, and parents is note- 
worthy, but more research is needed. 

School administrators will have to be sold 
upon developing more adequate curriculum lab- 
oratories and on relieving outstanding personnel 
on long-time bases to plan and to work with 
other teachers »n these experiments; but, as a 
group, teachers may prove more difficult to con- 
vince! Increased coordination between projects at 
elementary and secondary school levels and with 
the colleges is also a. concern. Certain of these 
studies may well merit large-scale, coordinated, 
nation-wide research on the magnitude of the 
surveys of the American Youth Commission as 
the experimentation that marked the Eight Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association. 


CONCLUSION 


Social studies personnel should understand 
that it is not too late to do creative thinking and 
to provide original designs as well as variations 
of those reported in this artcle. In fact; when 
public concern shifts back to social education, 
where it so frequently focused in the quarter 
century before Sputnik, the social studies had 
better have adequate answers based upon clear 
aims and buttressed by tested approaches and 
programs. If not, others will have them, applicable 
or likeable or not. 

It is ironical that at this very time that should 
call for renewed emphases in the social studies, 
the field is threatened with an even lower posi- 
tion on the curricular ladder. Such 2 disastrous 
heritage is not without precedent. In the past 
other disciplinary fields and offerings have been 
seriously reduced or practically eliminated from 
the school program because they would not rise 
to the challenges of their times. Let it never be 
recorded that the social studies failed to analyze 
and implement the contemporary demands upon 
education—that they missed their history lesson! 


™See the Second Report on Staff Utilization-Studies 
entitied Exploring Improved Teaching Patterns. This also 
appeared as a part of the NASSP Bulletin, January 1959. 
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Why Children Do or Do Not 
Accept Responsibility 


Mary Willcockson 








HIS study is concerned with reasons why 

children do or do not follow through 

commitments made during the planning 
period. It was triggered by Jane, a discouraged 
student teacher, who was a member of a college 
class, Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
School. Plaintively, she voiced her dilemma: “If 
large units of work are so worthy, why do my 
children fail to follow through commitments 
made during the planning period?” 

A bombardment of queries came from other 
members of the class who had completed student 
teaching and an advanced course in Child De- 
velopment. Do all of your children fail to follow 
through, or only a certain number of them? Who 
are they? Did they value their commitments in 
the first place? Did they choose jobs on commit- 
tees because it was expedient to do so? Did they 
know that you would appoint them on com- 
mittees if they made no selection? Did they want 
to “stand-in” with certain peers by choosing to 
work with them? Did they choose the easiest jobs 
because they were interested or were they just 
lazy? Previously, had you or conscientious chil- 
dren completed jobs left unfinished? In the be- 
ginning, what did you do to guide them in mak- 
ing wise choices? Later, what did you do to 
overcome any apathies or aversions? 

Jane was baffled by such an outburst of pro- 
vocative questions, but she was thoroughly chal- 
lenged by them. She acquired many ideas during 
the discussion that followed, but they were as 
twisted and tangled as marsh grass. Jane’s class- 
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mates were keenly interested in her problem, and 
they asked to continue the discussion, 

During the next class hour the students con- 
tinued their considerations of the questions 
raised earlier, but the teacher guided the class 
toward basic questions for study. They were: 
What are attitudes and values? Does Jane cherish 
the same ones that her children value? Do values 
change? Have Jane’s values changed from child- 
hood to adulthood? Do they change from one sit- 
uation to another? Were they caught somewhat 
unconsciously, or did Jane’s teachers plan se- 
quential situations in which she was consciously 
influenced toward the understanding of values? 
Were these values a common core cherished by 
our American democracy? How was Jane guided 
by her teachers? How can she guide her group? 

Next, the class planned how it could find 
answers to these questions. The students decided 
to interview teachers of children, and university 
psychologists. Preceding and following these in- 
terviews, special research references on attitudes 
and values would be read and discussed in com- 
mittee groups. There would be constant sharing 
of findings with the entire class. Systematic obser- 
vations of children at work on a large unit were 
considered of prime necessity. A schedule was 
made of consecutive times when representatives 
of the class would observe and record the work 
of one particular intermediate grade, This grade 
was ready to initiate a large unit, “Our State of 
Ohio.” 

A week after these plans were launched, the 
college students decided to study intensively only 
10 children of the class they were observing. Five 
were the best verbal participants during the plan- 
ning period, varying somewhat both in amount 
and degree of enthusiasm. The other five were 
the poorest in attentiveness, as well as in partici- 
pation. Three did not participate at all, and two 
agreed only when some kind of work was forced 
on them by their peers or the teacher. The 10 
children were paired, a high with a low, to see 
if a relationship exists between verbal participa- 
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tion and the actual completion of commitments. 

When the college students had finished four 
weeks of observation and evaluation of these 10 
paired children, they concluded that verbal par- 
ticipation or lack of it seemed tc have little, if 
any, relationship to the completion of commit- 
ments. Two of the five Lest planners failed to fol- 
low through, and three of the poorest completed 
their tasks. 

Bill was one of two top planners who failed in 
his group responsibility. He was most verbal and 
enthusiastic about the minor problem: Who 
made Ohio great? He believed the credit be- 
longed to the men from Ohio who had risen to 
the Presidency of the United States. One of his 
classmates reminded him of Edison, and another 
one thought there might be many persons, both 
men and women, who had helped in Ohio's 
stature of greatness. 

Later, when the members of Bill’s committee 
shared their findings with each other, Bill had 
nothing to report. One child suggested he go to 
the library and ask the librarian how to locate 
great people of Ohio. The chairman offered to 
bring a book of Presidents. A girl said her sister's 
high school social studies teacher could help, and 
she offered to introduce Bill to this teacher. 

In the end, the chairman of the committee had 
to finish Bill’s work. Bill had done nothing ex- 
cept talk with his father, who had told him of 
three Presidents from Ohio. Bill, himself, had 
wasted most of his study time, except when he 
looked at pictures of Presidents and read the 
story of Johnny Appleseed. 


Betty, like Bill, had made excellent suggestions 
during the planning period, but she did not fol- 
low through. She had thought Ohio’s greatness 
was due to the “smartness” of the people in using 
natural resources. A peer asked, “How do you 
know, Betty? Maybe Ohio had more resources 
than most states and it would not take much in- 
telligence to use them, People might even be 
wasting the resources.” 

The teacher helped the class formulate the 
questions involved in Betty’s idea, and the class 
secretary wrote the questions on the chalkboard. 
What are Ohio’s natural resources? How are they 
being used? How do the people care for all of 
their basic needs: health, food, clothing, shel- 
ter, recreation, transportation, communication, 
beauty, education, and religion? Betty was eager 
to do research on recreation. 

During the study periods she went to the li- 
brary only once. She brought back two books on 


games. She did not ask the librarian for help. 
During the sharing of findings by her committee, 
she reported on two games played in Ohio. 
Earlier, other members of her committee had 
asked her to look up parks, lake resorts, water 
skiing and sailing, and places of interest, such 
as Indian Mounds, museums, and zoos. 

Betty did not follow through on any of these 
suggestions. Another member of the committee 
did the work and made the final report. Mean- 
while, Betty made a water color mural of two 
games. When the teacher tactfully suggested to 
the committee that the mural be used in the cul- 
minating exhibit, Betty was pleased, but she 
failed to return it to school from her home, Dur- 
ing the assembling of material on recreation, 
Betty did not help. She spent her time looking 
at the material the committee had brought in. 


In contrast with Bill and Betty, both top plan- 
ners who did not finish their tasks, three of the 
lowest ones did carry out their commitments. 
They were Bob. Mary, and Frank. Bob was in- 
attentive during the planning period. When the 
teacher asked him if he had any choice of work, 
he shook his head “No.” The best planner in the 
class said that he needed help on his problem. 
“How people came into Ohio.” The teacher 
asked Bob if he would help, and his answer was, 
“T guess so.” 

Early the next morning Bob rudely burst into 
the teacher’s conference with her student teach- 
ers. He exclaimed, “See what I have! My Dad 
took me to the university library last night and 
we found this book on early Ohio. He helped me 
find the parts that tell how people came into 
Ohio and the hardships they had!” Later he 
wrote a letter to a museum asking for the loan of 
pictures showing pioneer modes of travel into 
Ohio. Also, he asked a university history teacher 
for a map of the various routes taken. He pre- 
pared a story about the hardships of the pioneers, 
and his committee liked it so much they drama- 
tized it for the class. He made a Conestoga wagon 
and a flat boat in the art laboratory, His final 
report was a most interesting one in style and 
content. 

Mary, another of the three low participants 
during the planning period, carried out her re- 
sponsibility well. She sat listlessly as the initial 
plans were being made and she made no con- 
tributions. The teacher did not discover that she 
had assumed no responsibility until the commit- 
tee formed for work. She did not know where to 
go and remained in her chair, When the teacher 
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asked her with whom she would like to work, 
there was no response. She looked around until 
she located Barbara, and she stared at her. Bar- 
bara said nothing, and no one in Barbara's group 
invited Mary to join it. The teacher said, “Mary, 
suppose you join Barbara’s group. She is very 
skillful in locating materials and I know she will 
help you find out how the people in Ohio care 
for their health and safety. 

When Mary made her committee report, she 
had excellent illustrative materials and had pre- 
pared her talk carefully. She had asked her stu- 
dent teacher to listen to it before she gave it to 
the group. The committee liked the report so 
much they wanted to hear it again. It was Ear- 
bara who suggested that a recording be made and 
used as part of the culminating activities. Mary’s 
cheeks flushed with pleasure. It was the first 
recognition she had had from Barbara, The 
teacher helped the group follow Barbara’s sug- 
gestion. 

Frank was a third low participant in initial 
planning who followed through his enforced 
commitment. He had teased the girl in front of 
him, then switched his attention to a sling shot 
in his desk. After the teacher had confiscated his 
toy, he sat quietly for a few minutes, then he ar- 
ranged the materials in his desk. At the close of 
the period the teacher asked him to select a prob- 
lem for study. He said he didn’t care which one 
he had, so she assigned him to the one on the 
role that inventions had played in the lives of 
people in Ohio. He worked well during the study 
periods, and he brought in models and pictures 
for committee reports. His own report was not 
organized wisely, but it was the best work he had 
done up to this time. He made notes when the 
group evaluated his report and used them that 
night at home to revise it for the exhibit table. 

The remaining two poor planners of the orig- 
inal group of five did not follow through. They 
had been assigned to a committee working on 
“Beauty in Ohio.” They had expressed no 
choices, and they had contributed nothing dur- 
ing the planning session. One child was to work 
on natural beauty in Ohio; the other on Art, 
Music and Drama. The teacher and the com- 
mittee tried to help both of them find and use 
materials wisely, but the results were unsuccess- 
ful. The chairman, with special help from the 
teacher, rushed through a report at the last 
minute. 

After reviewing the case histories of the ten 
children, the college students reached the con- 
clusion that there seemed to be little or no rela- 


tionship between verbal participation or lack of 
it, and the completion of commitments. Then 
the class spent many hours trying to discover why 
the four children did not follow through. A dif- 
ferent story was made up for each of the four to 
read. After reading his story, each child was 
asked why the chief character behaved as he did. 
The stories contained some of the same elements 
that were in the actual committee situations of 
the four children. None of the chief characters in 
the stories followed through their responsibili- 
ties. The purpose of the stories was to find out 
what reasons the four children would give for 
the lack of finishing tasks. Here is an example 
of Bill’s story and his interview. He was high in 
verbal planning and low in following through. 


Tue Story 

The Lincoln School Elementary Council was meeting to 
initiate plans for the Christmas assembly. Ruth vol- 
unteered to look up songs and records, and to report them 
at the next meeting. Frank suggested the need for a Christ- 
mas story at the assembly. The Council decided to have 
four stories placed on the library table in the principal's 
office for the Council members to read. At the next meet- 
ing a vote would be taken on the best one. The President 
of the Council asked Frank if he would have time to select 
four stories and. place them in the office within two days. 
Frank zcplied that he had plenty of time and would be 
glad to do so. 

Ruth commented, “Frank, the Public Library is the 
best place to find your stories. My sister works in the 
juvenile section, and she will help you. I’m going by there 
this afternoon on my way to the music store. If you 
want to come along, I'll introduce you to her.” Frank 
said nothing. Three days before the Council meeting the 
president had to ask Ruth to do Frank’s work, even 
though she already had one responsibility. At the meeting 
he asked Frank why he had not carried out his job. Frank 
replied, “. . .”? 

THE INTERVIEW 

College Student: “Bill, what do you think Frank said?” 

Bill: “I forgot.” 

College Student: “Do you suppose some Council 
members might have looked him up to inquire about the 
stories when they had not found them in the office?” 

Bill: “I guess maybe he was afraid the gang would 
laugh at him if he went to the library with that bossy 
irl.” 

College Student: “Why didn’t he go alone? He was a big 
boy, no doubt.” 

Bill: “He didn’t want to make Ruth mad.” 

College Student: “Why didn’t he ask one of the gang 
to go with him?” 

Bill: “They never asked him to do anything. Guess they 
didn’t like him very much.” 


Analysis of Bill’s responses, as well as those of 
the other three readers, showed a relationship be- 
tween social status and following through. Also, 
it showed high acceptability of the remaining 

(Concluded on page 4o) 





Do We Need Competition? 


Robert H. Wessel 








RADITIONALLY Americans have relied 

upon competition to make their free en- 

terprise system function in a socially ac- 
ceptable manner. They have done so because of 
their belief that this force alone can compel busi- 
ness both to produce the goods they desire in an 
efficient manner and to offer these goods for sale 
at prices they can afford to pay. This compulsion 
of business firms has its origin in the simple fact 
that the consuming public may choose among 
the wares of many firms which are seeking their 
patronage. The more successful firms offer better 
products at lower prices and at the same time 
provide the consumer with a high standard of 
service. The inefficient competitor whose high 
cost operation inevitably means high prices or 
shoddy products will be driven to the wall and 
eliminated merely because he has few if any cus- 
tomers. In this way competition, as usually en- 
visioned, operates independently, free from the 
direction or discretion of any controlling agency 
or authority. For this reason it is an automatic 
regulatory device ideally suited to our libertarian 
philosophy which emphasizes the freedom and 
dignity of the individual and looks upon govern- 
mental interference and regulation with more 
than a little suspicion. 

It is not surprising that a community imbued 
with these ideas should consider attempts to 
monopolize or restrain competition as undesir- 
able and antisocial behavior. The history of the 
United States during the nineteenth century 
gives ample support to this fact. There we find 
numerous examples of anti-monopoly movements 
and parties. This same attitude pervaded the 
legal structure as well. Long before the Sherman 
Act of 1890 explictly proclaimed the anti-monop- 
oly policy of our federal government, courts 
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throughout the country refused to enforce con- 
tracts in restraint of trade. The passage of the 
Sherman Act followed by the vigorous trust- 
busting campaigns of the Roosevelt and Taft 
administrations, and, finally, the enactment of 
reinforcing statutes in the Clayton and Federal 
Trade Commission Acts certainly seemed to es- 
tablish once and for all our government's policy 
of maintaining and encouraging competition. 


But even as the legal and popular support of 
the competitive system were attaining these un- 
precedented heights, new ideas and legal pro- 
nouncements which threatened to erode both the 
public faith in competition and the framework 
of law protecting it put in a dramatic appear- 
ance. In the very act of sustaining the govern- 
ment’s case against the Standard Oil Company, 
Chief Justice White applied the famous “rule of 
reason” which had the effect of changing the anti- 
trust laws so that thereafter only “unreasonable” 
restraints of trade were considered illegal. A few 
years later in considering the government charges 
against the United States Steel Company the 
Supreme Court specifically held that “the law 
does not make mere size an offense.” Here the 
court was openly admitting its belief that there 
could be “good trusts,” monopolies whose exist- 
ence and actions did not threaten the public in- 
terest. To this new and actually very startling 
concept the public, deeply impressed by the pro- 
ductive achievements of industrial giants, gave 
its almost unhesitating assent. 

Unfortunately what both jurist and layman 
seem to have forgotten was that along with the 
belief in good trusts one has to accept the inevi- 
table corollary that important sectors of the econ- 
omy do not need the regulatory force of compe- 
tition, that in these areas the enlightened judg- 
ments of benign industrial leaders provide so- 
ciety with ample protection from the abuses ordi- 
narily associated with monopoly. 

What indeed had happened? Why had the 
basic attitudes of so many been perverted so 
quickly and so easily? What new philosophy of 
industrial organization and control had claimed 
so many disciples in such short order? The cen- 
tral tenet of the new faith was quite simple, be- 
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ing nothing more than the idea that the tech- 
nological advances which contribute so much to 
increased productivity also require a substantial 
amount of industrial concentration if they are to 
be exploited effectively. In other words modern 
technology makes it inevitable that efficient firms 
must be very large. This belief is founded on the 
intriguing and plausible assertion that “modern 


technology requires for its successful operation 


large aggregates of capital, integration of related 
functions, centralized planning and direction, an 
abundant supply of raw materials, extensive mar- 
kets, and continuous research.”* If the necessary 
size is so great that competition as we have 
known it is no longer possible, and in many in- 
stances this must be the case, the converts to the 
new faith consider it an unimportant casualty of 
progress. They can subscribe to this view with 


greater equanimity because of a new theory ad- ° 


vanced by Professor John K. Galbraith of Har- 
vard which would lead us to believe that in the 
absence of competition we really are not depend- 
ent upon the kindly good nature of benevolent. 
industrial despots alone to protect the public 
from exploitation.2 He maintains that a new 
force called countervailing power will arise spon- 
taneously to hold monopolistic exploitation in 
check. Although this force plays a regulatory role 
similar to that of competition it is different be- 
cause it makes its appearance on the other side 
of the market. Monopolistic producers, so the 
theory tells us, are compelled to offer quality prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices because of the immense 
bargaining power of mass merchandising buyers 
to whom they sell. In this way the chairi stores 
and mail order houses are viewed as securing 
price concessions from their sources of supply 
which they, in turn, pass along to their customers. 
They do this by warning that they will take their 
business elsewhere, if an alternate supplier exists, 
or if not, by threatening to produce the item 
themselves. Since the volume purchases of the 
A & P, Sears, or Woolworth, are of consequence 
to even the largest producer, these threats are not 
taken lightly. Similar countervailing action Gal- 
braith claims is taken by the larger cooperatives 
both here and abroad. A somewhat different type 
of countervailing power is exercised by trade 
unions who offset the superior economic strength 
of employers by collective bargaining. Many other 


*Walter Adams and Horace M. Gray. Monopoly in 
America. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 

* American Capitalism—The Concept of Countervailing 
Power. Cambridge, Mass.: 1952. 


examples of each of these types can, he feels, be 
found in both agriculture and industry. All in. 
all, Galbraith contends that it is the operation of 
this system of countervailing power which en- 
ables modern capitalism to operate so success- 
fully even though competition is playing a pro- 
gressively smaller role. 


Both of these contentions, that very large busi- 
ness firms necessarily arise for technological rea- 
sons and Galbraith’s theory that countervailing 
power makes competition unnecessary deserve 
careful attention. Let us consider the relation- 
ship between technology and monopoly first. The 
assertion that the one necessarily begets the other 
in reality stands unproven. Actually numerous 
influences have contributed to the concentration 
of economic power. Adams and Gray in their 
forceful little book, Monopoly in America, make 
this point quite well: ““ »chnology, it seems, is 
but one of many interre:aved forces which, oper- 
ating in conjunction and indirectionally, have 
made economic concentration possible, not nec- 
essary or inevitable. Moreover, it is the control of 
technology and of technological development, 
not the technological process itself, which exer- 
cises deterministic effects on the structure of the 
economy.” Thus technological improvements 
have provided a device which has been very use- 
ful to those bent on reducing competition, It 
must be emphasized however that impelling force 


‘to monopoly typically is found in the acquisitive 


motivation of the potential monopolist, not in 
the device he happens to employ. Excellent ex- 
amples of this can be found in instances where 
technological improvements have been patented 
and restrictive use of these patents has given rise 
to restraints of trade or monopoly. Fortunately 
the Anti-trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice has been quite successful in attacking this 
aspect of the problem having recently won impor- 
tant suits involving patents against such firms as 
United Shoe Machinery, R.C.A., and I.B.M. 
Among the other forces working in the direction 
of economic concentration are: access to vast 
accumulations of capital, control over sources of 
raw materials, unwise government policies, and 
the drive to obtain power for its own sake. Most 
of our concentration today can be traced to these 
sources rather than to technology. 

Even if we admit that modern technology does 
necessitate some large size this does not justify 
many of the huge industrial giants which dot the 


* Op. cit., p. 18. 
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American scene today. No one would seriously 
question the fact that an efficient steel mill must 
be a rather substantial establishment. But this 
does not explain why a single concern such as 
U. S. Steel should own many of these mills. When 
he appeared before the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Monopoly Power, Professor Stock- 
ing testified that U. S. Steel “was neither big be- 
cause it was efficient, nor efficient because it was 
big.” This view gains support from the fact that 
many smaller steel companies have been as effi- 
cient if not more efficient than U. S. Steel. In fact 
most investigations of monopoly outside the pub- 
lic utility field suggest that technology rather 
than being the cause of the development of 
monopoly is more often an excuse proffered to 
rationalize its existence. Thus U. S. Steel, for ex- 
ample, was organized by investment bankers by 
combining many formerly independent produc- 
ers. Their objective was monopoly; the justifica- 
tion offered in later years was efficiency. 
Unfortunately Professor Galbraith’s theory 
that the exercise of countervailing power will 
protect the consumer also fails to meet the cruel 
test of actual economic experience. Although 
many instances of its successful operation can be 
found, it nonetheless does not arise with sufh- 
cient frequency or regularity to justify reliance 
thereon. For example, such highly concentrated 
industries as automobiles, oil and tobacco are 
countervailed little, if at all. Further many of 
the cases Galbraith cites do not stand careful 
scrutiny. Most experts agree that mass merchan- 
disers, such as food chains or mail order houses, 
exist in order to exploit the economies of large 
scale operation rather than to countervail. This 
view is supported by the fact that most of their 
suppliers are smaller competitive firms rather 
than highly integrated industrial giants. As a 
result any countervailing action they may take is 
only a coincidental result of other factors, In ad- 
dition, groups which begin by countervailing may 
in time develop such a strong bargaining position 


that they themselves may exploit the public. The 
building trades unions are notorious examples. 
Consequently although the exercise of counter- 
vailing power may in some instances aid in pro- 
tecting the interests of the community it cannot 
be counted on as a universal or even widespread 
substitute for competition. 


Hence, we do need competition. We need it 
both to safeguard the public from the exploita- 
tion which monopoly eventually entails and to 
stimulate efficient and progressive business man- 
agement. We need it because monopoly is usually 
either predatory or complacent, because the mo- 
nopolist who is both public spirited and progres- 
sive is more a creature of fiction than of fact. 
But how, one might ask, can we return to a more 
competitive structure? Happily the record of anti- 
trust enforcement in recent years has been bright. 
Many important victories are being won on this 
front. The Cement Institute, General Motors- 
DuPont, and I.B.M. cases have been outstanding. 
Nevertheless, in many areas the surface has been 
little more than scratched. Much more anti-trust 
enforcement is badly needed. This in turn re- 
quires larger appropriations from Congress. New 
and more specific legislation also is called for as 
well as a more sympathetic treatment of anti- 
monopoly enforcement by the courts. All of these 
will only be realized if renewed faith and interest 
in competition become widespread once again. 
Only then will legislator and jurist alike feel 
bound by the public will to a vigorous policy de- 
signed to preserve our competitive system. The 
best and possibly the only important fountain- 
head from which this renewed confidence can 
spring is our educational system. Since only a 
small fraction of our population are exposed to 
college level courses on this topic, by far the 
greatest part of this task must be accomplished in 
primary and secondary school social studies class- 
rooms. Truly this is an important challenge to 
every teacher. 





General Electric Foundation Fellowship 


The General Electric Foundation has announced that 150 all-expense summer fellowships will be 
available in 1960 for social studies teachers interested in graduate work in the field of economics. 
The six-week graduate-credit programs will be conducted by the Economics Departments of three 
major universities, Stanford University, Purdue University, and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Each participating university will award 50 fellowships. The fellowships provide for tuition and fees, 
board and room, and round-trip transportation costs. The program is set up on a regional basis, and 
teachers wishing further information should write to the university nearest their place of residence. 





Updating the Pure Food 
and Drug Act 


James R. Woodworth 








N MARCH 5, 1959, the new “food addi- 
tives” aniendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act became effective. Since 

this has been a controversial issue for some time, 
it may be useful to take a look at both the prob- 
lem of chemicals in foods and this latest attempt 
to meet the problem. 

Although chemicals have been used in foods 
ever since man discovered that salt made things 
taste better, it has only been in recent years that 
any concerted investigation has been made into 
the eflects of these chemicals on the consuming 
public. The scientific revolution has not only 
drastically altered our physical surroundings and 
means of transportation, but also our eating 
habits and even our vocabulary, There is now on 
the market, for example, an interesting new food 
which is typical of the times. It is a synthetic 
product intended to provide competition , for 
fruit juice at the breakfast table. The label an- 
nounces that the jar contains: sugar, citric acid, 
gum arabic, carboxymethylcellulose, sodium cit- 
rate, calcium phosphate, vitamin C, hydrogen- 
ated vegetable oil, natural and artificial flavors 
(includes butylated hydroxyanisole, a preserva- 
tive), vitamin A, artificial color! Sic transit or- 
ange juice! 

Please do not misunderstand, The product is 
very tasty, and in fact, is a great hit at our house. 
But the point being made is that it typifies the 
new role of chemicals not only in natural foods, 
but also in place of natural foods. This very nat- 
urally poses some vital problems: Just how safe 
are these chemicals to consume? What is their 
long range effect, if any? Suppose someone con- 
sumed great quantities of them—are they still 
safe? Is there a possibility that the chemicals are 
cancer-causing? 








Dr. Woodworth has been interested for a number 
of years in the subject of food and drug legislation. 
He is an assistant professor in the Department of 
Social Studies at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 
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In 1950 Congress responded to a growing pub- 
lic demand that “something be done” by holding 
a series of public hearings in three cities over a 
period of four months. All together some 878 
pages of testimony was gathered which revealed 
one decisive fact: no one really knew how safe 
many of the chemicals were. Industry was too 
busy developing new products, which were all 
too often released upon an unsuspecting public 
before adequate tests had been made, The Food 
and Drug Administration was badly handi- 
capped under the old law which did not require 
industry to pre-test new chemicals or additives; 
thus, often a product was either inadequately 
tested, or sometimes not even tested at all. One 
such case involved coumarin, a product which 
had been used as one of the ingredients in syn- 
thetic vanilla for many years. In this instance, a 
large food company in 1953 tested the substance 
and found that rats given large doses developed 
liver trouble. When the four major suppliers of 
the product were informed of this, they passed 
the information on to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which; in turn, recommended that 
coumarin be removed from the market. The ma- 
jor suppliers complied, and coumarin has not 
been used since. 

While this particular example is an encourag- 
ing illustration of the enlightened attitude of re- 
sponsible industry, it is equally an example of 
the lack of authority of the FDA in such matters. 
Under the old law, it was the responsibility of 
the U.S, Food and Drug Administration to prove 
that a particular chemical was dangerous before 
the FDA could insist that the product be re- 
moved from the market. Most manufacturers are 
always concerned about such matters, and fre- 
quently, as noted, lead the way in removing dan- 
gerous or suspected additives from sale. However, 
in the event that irresponsible companies dis- 
tributed an inadequately tested chemical, the 
FDA was unable to act fast enough to provide 
the protection the public needed. What troubled 
responsible industry was the fear that because of 
the pressure of competition, and the desire to get 
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a new product on the market before anyone else, 
some manufacturers might be tempted to make 
short-cut tests and unknowingly market a dan- 
gerous product. In the debacle which would fol- 
low, not only might innocent consumers be 
badly injured, but public confidence in all in- 
dustry might be shaken. The only real solution 
then was for industry to agree to the necessity for 
changes in the law and encourage Congress to 
give the Food and Drug Administration some 
additional authority over such matters. This, in 
effect, was exactly what happened. With the sup- 
port of responsible industry, Congress finally 
hammered out a new law in September of 1958. 

Specifically, the new law requires industry to 
notify the U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
of any new chemical to be used as a food product. 
The industry must furnish data which describes 
the tests made and the results of the tests. Thus 
industry must demonstrate to the FDA that suffi- 
cient evidence is available to prove beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that the product is safe. This is 
quite an improvement over the old law, which 
placed the responsibility on the government to 
prove that the product was harmful. 

The new law also provides the Food and Drug 
Administration with the authority to set safety 
standards for substances which in large quantities 
would be dangerous. This is not a new concept, 
for in 1954, with the passage of the pesticide 
amendment, the agency was authorized to deter- 
mine the amount of insect spray residue which 
would be permitted on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Now the FDA can do the same thing with 
many other items which appear in food products. 
Many chemicals are used, and have been used for 
years, in food manufacturing, which are both 
necessary and safe in small quantities. To pro- 
hibit their use would be ridiculous, for what the 


consumer needs is only the assurance of safety. 
The additive is here to stay, because it is the 
consumer himself who wants his bread to stay 
fresh, his canned foods to remain unspoiled for 
as long as possible, and his pie crust mix and 
breakfast cereal not to become rancid. 

It is, of course, much too soon to know whether 
the law will fulfill the need. Consumer Reports 
(January 1959) believes that the new law “ 
provides better protection of the public health 
against chemical additives capable of causing 
toxic, allergic or cancer-inciting effects. Although 
some provisions are vaguely phrased and the new 
law does not have all the protective features that 
CU considers desirable . . . it is nevertheless a 
real advance.” (p. 41) The magazine goes on to 
say that “. . . the new law, in CU’s judgment, 
represents a significant achievement in consumer 
protection.” (p. 42) This is indeed praise from an 
old, but respected, critic in the food and drug 
law field. 

There is one important limitation to all this 
apparent good news, however. These new respon- 
sibilities must, necessarily, be paid for and the 
ever present problem of inadequate funds 
plagues the FDA as never before. Commissioner 
George P. Larrick of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration puts it quite succinctly. He feels that the 
new law is a “. . . wonderful instrument if we 
can collect enough samples of food products to 
make the necessary tests.” (The New York Times, 
February 24, 1959. p. 22.) In order to collect sam- 
ples and make tests you must have staff—in order 
to have staff you must receive appropriations. At 
this writing, the 1960 appropriations have not 
yet been passed by Congress, but certainly it is 
the responsibility of everyone to urge his Repre- 
sentative to provide adequate financial support 
for this activity so vital to us all. 





The problem of chemicals in foods is not a new one. Back in 1903, James H. Shepard, State Analyst 
of South Dakota, spoke at the annual meeting of the National Association of State Dairy and Food 
Departments. “In order to bring this matter out more forcibly,” Professor Shepard said, “I have 
prepared a menu for one day such as any family in the United States might possibly use. . . . : According 
to this menu the unconscious and unwilling patient gets forty doses of chemicals and colors per day.” 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








National Library Week 


National Library Week will be observed April 
3-9, 1960. For information on promoting this ac- 
tivity and calling it to the attention of the pub- 
lic, write to the National Book Commitiee, 24 
West 4oth Street, New York 18. New York. The 
Committee is cooperating with the American 
Library Association in this project. 


Minnesota Councils 


The Minnesota Council for the Social Studies 
held its Fall meeting on October 31 at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, At that time plans were 
laid for the Spring meeting which is to be a two- 
day conference on the Middle East. This meeting 
is being prepared in cooperation with the Min- 
nesota Council for Geography and the American 
Association for Study of the Middle East. 

The Minneapolis Council for the Social 
Studies has been reactivated and plans a series of 
dinner meetings. Robert Rose of Marshall High 
School is the new President. 

The Winona State College has organized a so- 
cial studies council and the Suburban Minne- 
apolis Council for the Social Studies held its sec- 
ond meeting recently at Richfield. 

The Robbinsdale Council held a workshop 
meeting early in the fall, at which time Dr. Sibley 
of the University of Minnesota spoke on the 
topic, “Individuals in our Society.” At a second 
meeting of the Robbinsdale group, Dr. Dodge of 
Macalester College at St. Paul discussed China 
and the United Nations. G.M. and F.A. 


New York State 


The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its annual meeting at the Syra- 
cuse Hotel in Syracuse, February 12-13, 1960. In 
addition to an outstanding program, there will 
be an exhibit of educational materials from pub- 
lishers. F.P.M. 


Arkansas 
The Arkansas Council for the Social Studies 
held a meeting in Hot Springs November 6 and 
7. Lewis Paul Todd, editor of Social Education, 
was one of the featured speakers. 


San Joaquin Valley Council 

The San Joaquin Valley Council for the Social 
Studies held a meeting October g1. The morning 
session took the form of a panel discussion on 
the subject, “How Social Studies Textbooks Are 
Published.” Representatives of various publish- 
ing companies participated in th discussion. 
The Honorable C. J. Stracy, Consul General of 
India, spoke at the luncheon meeting on the 
topic, “The Position of India in World Affairs 
Today.” F.H.P. 


Maryland History Teachers 

The History Teachers’ Association of Mary- 
land met on October 16 in Baltimore. After the 
opening business meeting, Abul Said of the 
School of International Service of American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., discussed “America’s 
Part in World Affairs.” Leolin Hayes, the Asso- 
ciation’s Second Vice-President presided at this 
session. 

Group discussions at the various grade levels 
were headed up by the following people: At the 
elementary school level, resource leader, Evelyn 
Girardin of Baltimore City Schools; discussion 
leader, Celia Fink, also of Baltimore City Schools. 
At the junior high school level, resource leaders, 
Louella Woodward of Baltimore County Schools, 
and Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of 
the NCSS; discussion leaders, Robert Risinger of 
the University of Maryland, and Dorothy Noble 
of Anne Arundel County Schools. At the senior 
high school level, resource leader, Harry Bard of 
the Baltimore City Department of Education; 
discussion leader, Norris Weis of the Baltimore 
City Schools. At the college level, resource leader, 
Kenneth Walker of Goucher College; discussion 
leader, Sidney Painter of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Metropolitan Detroit 

The Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club 
cooperated on October 22 with the Department 
of Social Studies of the Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne State University in the presentation 
of a program on “Inflation: Who’s To Blame?” 
Participants included Woodrow Ginsburg of the 
Educational Department of the United Auto 
Workers and George Hitchings, Manager of the 
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Economics Analysis Department of the Ford 
Motor Company. Moderator of the meeting was 
William Sheehan of Radio Station WJR of De- 
troit. S.D. 


Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies 
met in Milwaukee on November 5 at the same 
time of the Wisconsin Education Association 
meeting. Beth Arveson, who teaches social studies 
at Wisconsin High School in Madison, delivered 
an interesting address entitled “Caviar for Rreak- 
fast: Impressions of Communist Europe.” 

At the afternoon section meeting, Leslie Fishel, 
Jr. of the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
spoke on the subject, “The Importance of Negro 
History.” N.M.S. 


North Dakota 


The North Dakota Council for the Social 
Studies met in Bismarck October 22. At the sec- 
ondary school section Elwyn B. Robinson of the 
University of North Dakota’s Department of His- 
tory discussed “The Themes of North Dakota 
History.” John Neumaier, President of the Moor- 
head (Minn.) State Teachers College, addressed 
the elementary school section, choosing as his 
topic, “We Must Tell Them.” 

At a business session, Philip Rognlie of Fargo 
was elected President, Helen Stensland of James- 
town, Vice-President; and Leola Trowbridge of 
Jamestown, Secretary-Treasurer. L.T. 


Pinellas County 

The Pinellas County Council for the Social 
Studies held a pre-school meeting in late August, 
at which time an election of officers was held, 
and an address was given by Walter Fuller, a 
local historian. 

At the December meeting, Council members 
heard reports from delegates to the NCSS Annual 
Meeting. Floyd T. Christian, County Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction was a guest speaker 
at this meeting. 

Under the guidance of J. R. Skretting of Flor- 
ida State University, the Pinellas County Coun- 
cil is engaged in a seminar course, the purpose 
of which is to prepare a “guide to social studies 
in the secondary schools of Pinellas County.” 

On February 25, a dinner meeting is planned, 
with a guest speaker from the field of industry. 

The annual fish try will be held on May 5, 
and at this same meeting the election of officers 
will take place. M.L.B. 


Southern Pennsylvania 

On November 5, the social studies teachers of 
Lebanon County served as hosts at a meeting of 
the Southern Pennsylvania Council. At the din- 
ner meeting, which followed registration and a 
business meeting, Florence O. Benjamin, head of 
the Social Science Department of Abington (Pa.) 
High School, spoke on the topic, “The New Look 
in the Social Studies Curriculum.” J.E.W. 


Greater St. Louis 

(he Greater St. Louis Council for the Social 
Studies held a workshop and dinner meeting on 
December 1, in Webster Groves. 

Subjects considered in the elementary School 
section of the ‘““How-To-Do-It” workshop session, 
were “Teaching the Academically Talented,” 
“We Live in One World,” “Correlated Work in 
Social Studies,” “Biography or Chronology,” 
“How About Maps and Globes,” and “Sugges- 
tions for use of TV.” 

The junior high schoo] section discussed “The 
Missouri Constitution,” “How I Teach a Contro- 
versial Issue,” “Correlation Is Valid,” “Using 
Maps and Giobes,” “TV Teaching,” and “Cur- 
rent News.” 

At the senior high school session, consideration 
was given to “Teaching Tapes,” “Current News,” 
“Controversial Issues,” “Education to Meet the 
Business World,” and “History-Geography Cor- 
relation.” B.S. 


Missouri 

The first of the series of pamphlets on famous 
Missourians has been published by the Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies. Prepared by Wil- 
liam E. Parrish of Westminster College, its title 
is Thomas Hart Benton. The next publication in 
the series will be titled Geographic Areas of 
Missouri. J. H. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in ma- 
terials for these columns. Send in notes on the 
activities of your school organization and other 
items of general interest to social studies teachers. 
Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors 
to this issue: Grace Mulcahy and Frances Ander- 
son, Francis P. Mulholland, Frances Hauser 
Park, Sol Dovitz, Norris M. Sanders, Leola 
Trowbridge, Minnie L. Britton, Joseph E. 
Walker, Buena Stolberg, and Jerzy Hauptmann. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Louis M. Vanaria 








World Affairs 


Individuals or groups seeking information on 
foreign policy will be interested in materials pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of State. Two 
periodicals carry the current record of foreign 
policy developments: The Department of State 
Bulletin, the official weekly record ($8.50 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents) and Foreign Policy Briefs, 
a single-sheet summary published every other 
week ($1.00 a year). Other pamphlets and leaflets, 
varying in size, format, and price, discuss foreign 
policy problems. To obtain sample copies and 
publications lists, write to the Public Services 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. Your name will be added to the mailing list 
to receive copies of new publications as they are 
issued. Recently received examples are Toward 
Better Understanding: Vice President Nixon's 
Visit to the Soviet Union and Poland, July- 
August 1959 and President Eisenhower’s Euro- 
pean Trip, August-September, 1959. 

Iran is the subject of several new items includ- 
ing Donald N. Wilber, Iran—Oasis of Stability in 
Middle East? (Foreign Policy Association Head- 
line Series, 345 E. 46 St., New York 17, N.Y., 62 p. 
35 cents). For sale by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments is the leaflet Fact Sheet: Mutual Security 
in Action, Iran (U, S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 10 cents). Development 
of Resources: Key to Iran’s Future is a Depart- 
ment of State free reprint of an address by Harry 
A. Brenn, director of the U. S. Operations Mis- 
sions in Iran. 


Dollars and Sense 

Bennett Cerf is the champion “pun-dit” but 
economic illiteracy is no laughing matter, A re- 
cent booklet is based on the idea that being well 
dressed depends more on thoughtful planning, 
skillful buying and intelligent care than on the 
amount of money you have to spend. Money 
Management Your Clothing Dollar (Money Man- 
agement Institute of Household Finance Corp., 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 40 p. 10 cents) 


is written with a practical and realistic approach. 
Write for a free order list of similar booklets and 
other consumer credit materials. A survey of the 
complicated federal, state, and local tax struc- 
tures in the United States is the new booklet by 
Maxwell S. Stewart, The Taxes We Pay (Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16. 
27 p. 25 cents). 


Pictures and Posters 


We have been reminded by the Superintendent 
of Documents that 14 pictures have been re- 
printed by popular demand, They depict heroic 
exploits of our armed forces in scenes from every 
war from the American Revolution to the action 
in Korea. Each is a 20 by 24 inch full-color re- 
production, suitable for framing, of paintings 
hanging in the Pentagon. Each contains a brief 
description of the action portrayed. Order 14 
Full-Color Reproductions (Goverment Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., $2.50 per set, 20 
cents each). Our Bill of Rights Is Everybody’s 
Business (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., $1.00 per set of 4 posters) depicts in 
four colorful 1814 by 26 inch posters the basic 
constitutional rights of every American citizen. 
Scenes from colonial days illustrate the right to 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, and trial by jury. 


Mental Health 


The U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has issued a free guide to sources of 
materials in Mental Health for Teachers and 
Pupils: A Selected Reading List. The name and 
address of each source is given together with 
price, if any. Skillful teaching stimulates chil- 
dren to think carefully. How Children Learn to 
Think (Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 19 p. 15 cents) offers numerous sugges- 
tions. Understanding of the contribution of crea- 
tive expressi6n in the all-around development of 
children is the goal of the booklet How Children 
Can Be Creative (Government Printing Office, 
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Washington 25, D.C., 24 p. 15 cents). A number 
of highly encouraging developments with respect 
to retarded children are reported in Evelyn Hart, 
How Retarded Children Can Be Helped (Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16. 
28 p. 25 cents). Recent discoveries indicate that 
a far greater proportion of the retarded can be 
trained and educated than was previously 
thought possible. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 65 
St., New York 21, has published and circu- 
lated over 70,000 copies of free and inexpensive 
pamphlets and booklets pertaining to Woodrow 
Wilson, international affairs, United States poli- 
cies, and to education. The series entitled ‘““Edu- 
cation in the Nation’s Service” includes the fol- 
lowing titles: An Atmosphere to Breathe by Mc- 
George Bundy, Mr. Wilson and the Nation’s Need 
by Archibald MacLeish, Essential Tasks by Rob- 
ert F. Goheen, A Time for Decision and Action 
in American Education by Logan Wilson, On the 
Educational Statesmanship in a Free Society by 
Harry D. Gideonse, The Tyranny of Idealism in 
Education by Jacques. Barzun, and Intelligence, 
Choice and Consent by John Hersey. Place your 
name on the Foundation’s mailing list and re- 
quest the summary statement in the pamphlet, 
Progress and New Objectives: Report for the 
Years 1957-1959 (free). Appendix A is a complete 
listing of publications, 


Domestic Problems 
The United States stockpile of wheat stood at 
1.3 billion bushels at the end of the last crop 
year on July 1, 1959. According to a recent esti- 
mate, even if we experienced a complete crop 
failure, we could meet anticipated domestic and 
export requirements and end up with a normal 
carryover as that term is defined in the 1938 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. One economist- 
poet wrote: 
“Some other countries may excel 
In population growth, 
Or lead the race for bigger bombs, 
Or faster cars, or both; 
But there’s not one we cannot beat 
At filling cans with surplus wheat.” 


(B.P.B. Jenkins in The Freeman, October, 1959, 
p- 48.) Towards a Solution of Our Wheat Sur- 
plus Problems (National Planning Association, 
1606 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C., 14 p. 30 cents) is a statement by the Cana- 
dian-American Committee that proposes coopera- 


tive action between Canada and the United 
States. The statement complements a 50-page 
report issued earlier entitled, Wheat Surpluses 
and Their Impact on Canada-United States Rela- 
tions. Still useful is Toward a New Farm Pro- 
gram (Conference On Economic Progress, 1001 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
62 p. 50 cents). 

Many Americans fear that labor will suffer 
serious dislocation and hardship resulting from 
automation. Facts on which to base and evaluate 
ideas and policies are presented in John Diebold, 
Automation: Its Impact on Business and Labor 
(National Planning Association, 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington g, D.C., 
64 p. $1.00) with a statement by the NPA Com- 
mittee on Automation. 


Bibliographical Guides 


Here are some recently received bibliographi- 
cal pamphlets that may be useful to teachers who 
are just starting collections of pamphlet mate- 
rial. 

Leonard S. Kenworthy and Thomas L. Ken- 
worthy, Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs (World Affairs Materials, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y., 73 p. $1.00 in cash, 
$1.25, if billed). 

Publications and Materials of the Foreign 
Policy Association (Foreign Policy Association, 
345 E. 46 St., New York 17, N.Y., leaflet, free). 

Publications of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee (American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 28 p. free). 

A list of representative Government Best Sel- 
lers 6th edition . . . atomic energy, home eco- 
nomics, health, Federal Government, Commu- 
nism, business, education, etc. (Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., leaflet, free). 

National Planning Association Publications 
(NPA, 1606 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C., leaflet, free) includes books and 
pamphlets well suited to classroom use. If you 
buy more than an occasional NPA publication, 
consider the advantages of a subscribing member- 
ship ($10 per year) or associate membership ($5 
per year). Subscribing members receive all Plan- 
ning Pamphlets and Special Reports without 
charge as soon as they are published. They also 
receive Looking Ahead, a monthly bulletin 
which reports on significant research in eco- 
nomics and social sciences. Associate members 
may buy any NPA publication at a 25 percent 
discount, and also receive Looking Ahead. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 
William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


The Vikings—Life and Conquests. 17 minutes. 
Available in color or black-and-white. Rental: 
apply. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois, 

This film, produced in Norway, surveys the 
period of history known as the Viking Age. It 
recreates the spirit of the era and captures the 
mood of Viking life. It follows the Vikings to 
“the farthest corners of the known world as they 
raided, conquered, traded and discovered, and 
then stayed on to settle, colonize and rule.” Well 
illustrated is the impact of the new and vigorous 
culture which the Northmen carried to Christian 
Europe. In turn, the Vikings were influenced by 
Christian ideals and customs. 

As the film opens, we see a typical Viking long- 
ship and observe the way in which it is rowed 
and sailed across the open sea. Actual scenes are 
included to show excavated ships as well as other 
artifacts. We follow Vikings on their raids, but 
we also have a chance to see them at home as 
they farm, feast, and raise their families. 

Animated drawings illustrate the extent of the 
Vikings’ journeys and their role as discoverers, 
settlers, conquerors, and merchants. ‘Their travels 
and the part they played in the history of such 
far-flung places as Iceland, Vinland, Britain, and 
Russia are described. During their journeys the 
skalds, the poets, and stcrytellers of the North, 
praised the sea rovers and told of their exploits. 

The final sequence of the film tells of the cul- 
tural struggle between the people of, the North 
and those of the South. This is done through an 
enactment of the saga of Olaf the Holy, King of 
Norway in the early eleventh century. Olaf called 
all the freemen from the Dales with their pagan 
chieftan, Gudbrand, to the Thing, a legislative 
assembly of the Vikings. At this meeting King 
Olaf and his bishop forced the Dale men to 
accept their Christian God. In time the church 
began to tame the fury of the Northmen, The 
film summarizes the impact of the Viking out- 
pouring on western civilization by attributing to 
them the hastening of feudalism, the importing 
of new and fresh concepts of law and equality, 
and the intangible gift of the Vikings’ spirit of 
adventure and discovery. 


Students viewing this film will receive a new, 
fresh, and significant concept of the Vikings’ 
place in history. The scenes are realistic, the 
costuming very good, and the action, though far 
from professional, is convincing. 


Motion Pictures 
American Middle East Relief, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1. 
Lands of Sorrow. 28 minutes; free loan. How the Pales- 
tine Arab refugees live, and the role of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Work Agency in their lives. 


Association Films, Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, 
New Jersey. 

From This Land. 1314 minutes; color; free loan. The 
story of the American farm now and in the past. 

American Shipping in Today’s World. 28 minutes; 
color; free loan. A story of the American Merchant Marine 
depicting how the world depends on shipping. (Available 
only to Mountain and Pacific States.) 

The Dynamic Southeast. 20 minutes; color; free loan. 
A new look at the booming South, with its industrial and 
business expansion. Emphasizes part played by rail facili- 
ties. (Restricted to states East of the Mississippi.) 


Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Adventuring in Conservation. 15 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $75; color, $150. This film combines the values 
of outdoor life and camping with the responsibilities for 
conservation of our resources, and shows boys and girls 
many ways in which they can take an active part in the 
whole program. 


Brandon Films, 200 West 57th St., New York. 
The Golden Door. 15 minutes; color; rental, $12.50. An 
introduction to the elements of a valid basic immigration 
policy. 
CARE, Film Unit, 660 First Ave., New York. 
Story of the Lai Family. 1314 minutes; free loan. A 
family of escapees from China arrives in Hong Kong. 
They are helped by CARE with tools and equipment to 
set up a livelihood. 


Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th St., 
New York 1. 

Commonwealth of Nations. Series of 13 films on the 
British Commonwealth. 13 minutes; rental, $7 each. 
Titles in the series are “Ten Days that Shook the Com- 
monwealth” (Suez crisis), “Portrait of a Family” (descrip- 
tion of Inner Commonwealth), “Four Centuries of Grow- 
ing Pains” (history of Empire and Commonwealth), “Can 
It Hold Together?” (what holds the Commonwealth to- 
gether?), “Crisis in Asia,” “The Invisable Keystone” (Brit- 
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ish constitutional achievement), “Poverty and Plenty” 
(Commonwealth aid), “Colonialism: Ogre or Angel?” 
“They Called It the White Man’s Burden” (era of 
colonialism), “Storrza Clouds Over the Colonies,” “Black 
and White in South Africa,” “The Colonies Look Ahead,” 
“Road to Independence.” 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


William Penn and the Quakers. 11 minutes; sale: color, 
$110; black-and-white, $60. The Quakers’ struggle for 
freedom of worship in seventeenth-century England sets 
the background for this story of the Se ee of 
Pennsylvania. We see how, under William Penn’s leader- 
ship, a colony was founded which was dedicated to free- 
dom of speech and religion, and equality for all. Ample 
opportunity for trade, industry, and agriculture helped 
Pennsylvania develop into a political, economic, and cul- 
tural leader among the colonies. 

American Indians Before European Settlement. 11 
minutes; sale: color, $110; black-and-white, $60. Shows 
where the Indian tribes originated, how they lived, and 
unique aspects of their cultures as related to their en- 
vironment. Deals with the tribes of the Eastern Wood- 
lands, the Great Plains, the Southwest, the Far West, and 
the Northwest. 

Ancient Paestum: City of the Greeks and Romans. 
21 minutes; sale: color, $220; black-and-white, $120. In the 
ancient city of Paestum, in southern Italy, archaeologists 
have discovered remnants of a civilization founded by the 
Greeks in the sixth century, B.C., and later dominated by 
the Romans. In this film, we study the plan of the city 
and its beautifully designed buildings, many in the finest 
Doric tradition and in an excellent state of preservation, 
as well as the exquisitely wrought sculpture and ceramic 
work, artifacts, and other relics of a culture that is repre- 
sentative of the finest of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Turkey: A Strategic Land and Its People. 11 minutes; 
sale: color, $110; black-and-white, $60. Excellent scenes 
dealing with the location, climatic and geographic features, 
natural resources, and industries. We see the beginnings 
of Westernization as introduced by Ataturk, and the con- 
tinuing changes taking place in modern Turkey. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Great Dramatic Literature. A series of twelve motion 
pictures in color. Rental: apply at nearest educational 
film library. Two films in this series are of special interest 


to social studies teachers. The first, “The Age of Eliza- 
beth,” outlines the colorful background of the Age of 
Elizabethan England, the kind of theater Shakespeare 
worked in, and the kind of audiences for which he wrote. 
The second, “The Age of Sophocles,” presents a visual and 
verbal recreation of the people and the country which 
produced the fifth-century Athenian dramas. 

China Under Communism. 22 minutes; rental: apply. 
Photographed in 1958, this film shows the changing agri- 
culture of China, life in the communes, the emanicipation 
of Chinese women, and the growing industrial strength of 
this nation. 

Peru: People of the Andes. 16 minutes; rental: apply. 
This film explores the colorful Chincheros Valley near 
Cuzco, the walled city which was the capital of the Inca 
empire; contrasts community life in a self-contained In- 
dian village with that of the tenant farmers who work on 
the large estates called haciendas. Peru’s recent economic 
progress is reflected in the new mining camps, improved 
transportation, and the wealth concentrated in Lima. 

The Arctic, Islands of the Frozen Sea. 30 minutes; ren- 
tal: apply. Using actual accounts from the log books and 
journals of famous explorers for most of its narration, 
this film takes its audience on an unusual and fascinating 
tour of the northern reaches of the High Arctic. From the 
desofate lands of the Queen Elizabeth Islands, the camera 
reveals seldom-photographed animal and plant life, masses 
of ice, and evidences of life in an earlier age. The power 
and vigor of life in the Arctic comes alive in this unique 
documentary. 

Hawaii—The Fiftieth State. 17 minutes; rental: apply. 
Opening with the brilliant color of an erupting volcano, 
the story of the birth of the Hawaiian Islands and the 
creation of their spectacular land forms is unfolded. We 
visit Honolulu, center of transportation and commerce 
for the whole vast Pacific area; we observe the unique 
and gentle mood of this city with its excellent climate, 
magnificent vistas, and the overlay of ancient Polynesian 
culture. On the plantations we see the high degree of 
mechanization that has made possible Hawaii's enormous 
agricultural production and two largest industries—sugar 
and pineapples. Also stressed is the military importance 
of the islands. 


Film Distribution Section, Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc., Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Williamsburg—The Story of a Patriot. 36 minutes; ren- 
tal, $5. A dramatic historical summary of the turbulent 
years between the imposition of the Stamp Act and the 
outbreak of the American Revolution. Story centers 
around a father and his son as each takes sides in the 
conflict and as they come under the direct influence of 
such persons as Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, George 
Washington, and George Wythe. 


Text-Flm Department, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 

Our Part in Conservation. 11 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $65; color, $125. Designed for grades 4 through 6, 
this film shows how two children and their parents carried 
out good conservation practices. 

Effective listening. 15 minutes; sale, $90. Demonstrates 
the importance of effective listening in the communica- 
tion process. Built around the thesis that at least 45 per- 
cent of our communication comes via listening. Points out 
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the major obstacles to effective listening, and discusses the 
various ways in which the individual can meet and over- 
come such obstacles. The film’s setting is a classroom situ- 
ation, where the narrator uses carefully selected action 
and a flannel board to demonstrate and explain his points. 


Filmstrips 
Basic Skill Films, 1355 Inverness Drive, Pasadena 
3, California. 
How to Conduct a Meeting Using Parliamentary Pro- 
cedures. Color; 58 frames; sale, $6. Describes the order of 


business, how a motion is made, what happens to a mo- 
tion, and the conduct of nominations and elections. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois, 

Founders of America. Set of six black-and-white film- 
strips; sale, $18. Titles are “George Wahington,” “Thomas 
Jefferson,” “Roger Williams,” “John Marshall,” “Benjamin 
Franklin,” “Alexander Hamilton.” 

Builders of America. Set of eight black-and-white film- 
strips; sale, $24. Titles are “Daniel Boone,” “Lewis and 
Clark,” “Eli Whitney,” “Andrew Carnegie,” “John C. 
Fremont,” “Horace Mann,” “Susan B. Anthony,” “Booker 
T. Washington.” 

Leaders of America. Set of six black-and-white film- 
strips; sale, $18. Titles are “Abraham Lincoln,” “Andrew 
Jackson,” “Lafayette,” “Daniel Webster,” “John C. Cal- 
houn,” “John Quincy Adams.” 

American Folk Heroes. Set of eight color filmstrips; sale, 
$48. Titles are “Miles Standish,” “Johnny Appleseed,” 
“Sam Houston,” “Wild Bill Hickok,” “Davy Crockett,” 
“Mike Fink,” “Buffalo Bill,” “Kit Carson.” 


Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


20. 

How the West Was Won. Series of four filmstrips in 
color; sale, $6 each, or $5 each if four or more are ordered. 
Titles are “Trail Blazers and Indians,” “Covered Wagon 
Days,” “Toward Statehood,” “Cowboys, Homesteaders, and 
Outlaws.” 

The Revolution of Expectations. Special filmstrip of 
107 fram=~ with narration on 33-4 rpm record. Sale, $7.50. 
Traces the growth of individual freedom and the pro- 
gression to higher living standards by the world’s people. 


Of All Things 


One of the most complete film catalogs to 
reach our desk is that issued by the Audio-Visual 
Center, Division of University Extension, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana, Listing 
5784 titles, this catalog is complete with both 
subject and grade-level indexes. The films in this 
library are for rent by schools in all sections of 
the nation. The average rental price for sound 
films is $1.50 per reel in black-and-white, and $3 
per reel in color. One copy of the catalog is sent 
free to a school. 

The sixth annual edition of the Educators 
Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions 
is now available from Educators Progress Serv- 





Many years a favorite... 


CASNER AND GABRIEL'S 


MESTORY OF 
AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


THIRD EDITION 


with 1958 supplement 


is preferred by teachers of junior high 
school American history because of its: 


* Recognized scholarship and skillful 
writing ; 

* Study activities based upon years of 
classroom experience; 


* Inclusion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, both 
fully annotated, in the reading text; 


* Presentation of topics within a basic 
pattern of chronology; 


* Factual comparison of American de- 
mocracy and Russian communism; 
and 


* 16-page supplement bringing the book 
up to important foreign and domestic 
events of 1958. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
<1 


Coming: an announcement of major im- 
portance to teachers of American history 
at the high school level. 
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ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. It is a complete, up- 
to-date, annotated schedule of selected audio aids 
and scripts. This edition provides information on 
sources, availability, and contents of 100 free 
tapes, 134 free transcriptions, and 377 free scripts. 
This guide costs $5.75 per copy. 

Write to Mrs. John A. Pope (Chief, Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D.C.) for a list of some 60 exhibits 
available to schools. Rental fees range from $35 
to $75, plus shipping costs to the next point of 
showing. 


Latest in the recorded interview series pro- 
duced by Folkway Records (117 West 46th St., 
New York) is a 33/4 rpm record entitled “Inter- 
view With Margaret Mead on Social Anthro- 
pology.” Students will gain much from this lucid 
explanation of anthropology and its significance 
in American life. The record costs $3.85 to 
schools. 

A new list of teaching aids on coal is available 
free from the Educational Section, National Coal 
Association, 802 Southern Bldg., Washington 5, 
D.C. 





ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITY 
(Continued from page 27) 


six children who did follow through, Mary, the 
lowest of the six, was liked only by five peers. 

The college class concluded that worthy group 
relationships are important for the development 
of the following through of commitments made 
during the planning period. The students reread 
the diary records of observations to discover what 
the teacher had done to nuture democratic inter- 
action. Also, they wanted to identify specific ef- 
forts on her part to judge situations with the 
children in terms of a common core of our cul- 
tural values. Within these efforts they found 
many illustrations of attempts to increase respect 
for self and for others. 

It was necessary to conclude the study rapidly 
because the semester was almost over. The cul- 
minating activity was a panel discussion on the 
basic questions raised by the class during the 
second discussion period. The chairman sum- 
marized the panel members’ ideas as follows. 

An attitude is a kind of magnetic pull toward 
or against something in a given social situation. 
The something, or referent, could be a person or 
a thing. If the pull is in the direction of the refer- 
ent, regardless of the degree of pull, the learner 
values it. If it is in the opposite direction, the 
learner has an aversion to it. 

It is important that attitudes and values are 
learned, not merely through catching them in a 
hit-or-miss fashion, but in a planned sequence of 
situations in which conscious understandings are 
developed. Values come through constant valuing 
and revaluing in specific situations. The situa- 
tions should not be so loaded with value conflicts 
that confusion results, although the learners 
should recognize the persistency of these conflicts 
in all social situations. Values and aversions of 


our culture should not be learned by condition- 
ing children with rewards and punishments, but 
through the gradual development of understand- 
ings toward the need for conformity to a common 
code of values. 

Values change from situation to situation and 
they are highly individual. Individual values fluc- 
tuate from narrow to broad social situations. 
They are constantly rejudged, and held or dis- 
carded in each learners consciousness. The per- 
sistency of guidance toward our basic cultural 
core of values increases the depth of social ma- 
turity. The learner is always trying to place him- 
self in some kind of successful, balanced rela- 
tionship with others in each specific situation. 
When this can be done without great effort be- 
cause of the deep rooted core of values, the in- 
dividual is socially mature. 

Jane, as well as all other teachers, should con- 
tinually do classroom action-research for dimen- 
sions of belongingness. She should keep anecdotal 
records of each child’s values and aversions, with 
a description of her guidance toward a common 
core of values. These should be filed in the cumu- 
lative records in the principal's office and used by 
the staff for longitudinal studies. Finally, she 
needs to build up her teaching techniques so 
that learners will progress from a blanket accept- 
ance of values of the family, teachers, and peers 
to an intrinsic questioning and requestioning of 
them. Then each child will be lead to the clari- 
fication and the refinement of values with a de- 
sirable recognition of the self. A large learning 
experience is more valuable than a small one 
because it demands sustained group interaction 
in which there is constant choice making in 
terms of a core of our cultural values. 





Book Reviews 





Daniel Roselle 








I. THE STATE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


An increasing number of books about Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning have protested 
against the intellectual lethargy of college stu- 
dents. Such criticism, although frequently stated 
in exaggerated terms, at times seems justified. 
Recently, for example, one college newspaper 
printed the following about a coming lecture: 

Aly Wassil [the lecturer] has been widely acclaimed as a 
mature thinker, a dynamic and inspiring speaker, and a 


magnetic platform personality. 
Dr. Albert Rappaport, director, Town Hall, San Fran- 


cisco, has this to say of Mr. Wassil: “A great spiritual’ 


philosopher, Aly Wassil possesses a rare combination—the 
face of Christ, the spirit of Allah, the humility of Gandhi, 
and the oratory of Isaiah.” 

Attendance at this lecture is required of all freshmen 

and sophomore students. 
Apparently, attendance at the lecture was made 
compulsory because the speaker's qualifications 
were not sufficient to attract the students on a 
voluntary basis! 

On the other hand, if many students are lethar- 
gic, it may be that one of the reasons for their 
condition is the complacency of the public and 
government itself. Certainly, two of the most im- 
portant problems facing higher education today 
are: (1) how to obtain enthusiastic public and 
government support for colleges and universities; 
and (2) how to establish stimulating relationships 
between governmental bodies and institutions 
of higher learning. 

These and other related problems are dis- 
cussed in John A. Perkins’ Plain Talk from a 
Campus. The book is reviewed by Dr. Henry C. 
sorger, Dean of Students, Clark University. 


v 


Plain Talk from a Campus. By John A. Perkins. 
Newark: University of Delaware Press, 1959. 
195 p- $4.00. 

By Henry C. Borger, Jr. 

It is good to see that many books concerned 
with the role and problems of education are 
being written, read, and discussed today. Among 
the better of these fringe benefits of the Sput- 
nikitis of the past two years in Plain talk from a 
Campus by John A. Perkins. 


In the fifteen chapters of this short book Dr. 
Perkins presents many ideas on the ills that beset 
American higher education and evaluates some 
of the remedies that have been proposed. While 
he suggests little that is startlingly new or dif- 
ferent, his organization, point of view, and focus 
of attention give this book its special value. 

President of the University of Delaware since 
1950, Dr. Perkins has held a number of govern- 
mental posts. Among these have been the posi- 
tion of Budget Director and Controller of the 
state of Michigan and, more recently, Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that problems of 
public institutions of higher learning and diffi- 
culties in recruiting and training men for public 
administrative careers receive a major emphasis 
in the “talks” in this book. (Actually, several 
chapters were talks or addresses given by the au- 
thor during the last two years.) 

After two chapters in which he defines what 
colleges and high schools should be, Dr. Perkins 
concentrates on two major areas: (1) the finan- 
cing of higher education and (2) the encourage- 
ment and education of university men going into 
government service. The last section of the book 
is a miscellaneous analysis of college administra- 
tion, academic research, the role of books and 
publication on the campus, and the need for a 
“new dictator’’—self-control by each student. 
This section is highlighted by a chapter of ex- 
cerpts from the author's various annual reports. 
The selections prove that these yearly publica- 
tions can and should be more than merely an 
advertising piece or a routine accounting to a 
board of trustees. The parts included here give 
a summary of much of the educational philoso- 
phy and ultimate goals of the President of the 
University of Delaware. 

Running through the book are several themes. 
First, public and private institutions of higher 
learning face the same problems. “Whether pub- 
lic or private in its financial support, higher edu- 
cation in the richest country. in the world is a 
‘shoestring operation,’ financially marginal, but 
expected to produce a quality product.” “Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, under public or 
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private control, have common objectives and 
ideals and essentially there is no difference in 
their sense of devotion to the goals.” 

Second, colleges and universities must recruit 
learned men for the closely allied fields of public 
service and educational administration. Although 
positive programs to alleviate shortages of quali- 
fied personnel for teaching, for business, and for 
industry have been started, “there has been little 
concern over the equally serious shortage of 
qualified personnel for government and its ad- 
ministration.” Akin to this oversight, “higher 
education has instructional programs preparing 
people for everything but its own operation.” 
“It is high time that administration in higher 
education be recognized for what it is: a vitally 
necessary function, one of the most difficult of 
all areas of administrative activity, and an under- 
taking to be consciously prepared for.” 

Third, President Perkins decries what he calls 
the propaganda line that private colleges are 
somehow “the last bulwark of the free enter- 
prise system.” He denies the proposition that the 
public colleges are well provided for from the 
public purse; in fact, he states unequivocally that 
top salaries are and have always been paid by 
the better-endowed private colleges. He suggests 
that American higher education, though diverse 
in organization, is “unitary in purpose and alike 
im its tremendous financial needs.” We must 
think “Big” about these important problems and 
realize that the larger colleges will have an even 
larger role in the future. 

No one has ever proven to Dr. Perkins that 
smallness is “the last hope of quality education 
and of a truly liberal education.” Nor does he 
feel that small classes result in greater learning. 
His own personal experience indicates that a 
student learns more from the “much-maligned 
large lecture course.” Dr. Perkins prefers thril- 
ling learning from superb teachers in sizable halls 
to “droning drivel of contemporaries in sterile 
seminars.” Beardsley Rum] makes sense to him. 

Dr. Perkins recalls to us that Stalin once ad- 
monished Russian youth “to study with clenched 
teeth.”” The Russian leader made no mention of 
the hour-long coffee break or a rubber of bridge. 
We too must focus on first things. As Abraham 
Flexner expressed it: “To my thinking, for us 
Americans, education ought at this moment to 
emphasize scholarship and the capacity for se- 
vere intellectual effort, for nothing else needs em- 
phasizing.” 

The real purposes of American education, 
then, must have legislative support on all levels 


of government. Our present failures will cost us 
dearly in the future. “It is no exaggeration to say 
that Operation Schoolboy hasn’t as yet had its 
first nationwide count-down, although it has 
been sitting on the launching pad since 1948.” 

This book, and others like it, should help us 
“Blast Off!” 
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ll. BOOK FARE 


Automation 


Automation and Society. Edited by Howard 
Boone Jacobson and Joseph S. Roucek. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 553 p. 
$10.00. 

What is automation? How has automation 
affected manufacturing and managerial func- 
tions? What is its impact upon labor, production, 
business, education, social stratification, and poli- 
tics? These and many other aspects of the social 
consequences of automation are considered in 
the g2 essays of this imposing volume. 

It is safe to say that none of the contributors 
to Automation and Society is without first-hand 
experience with automation. Represented among 
the authors are labor leaders, business executives, 
government officials, economists, sociologists, edu- 
cators, and a Congressional subcommittee. These 
men speak with conviction and authority, each 
concerned with a particular aspect of the signifi- 
cance of automation. 

As with any publication of this type, duplica- 
tion is inevitable, yet diversity rather than uni- 
formity in point of view is the rule. Definitions 
of automation can be found in almost every es- 
say, yet no two are identical. To some of the 
contributors, automation is the harbinger of the 
world’s second Industrial Revolution, one that 
will be fully as significant as the first; to others, 
automation is but a further extension of mech- 
anization, having an order of social significance 
more equivalent to the development of inter- 
changeable-part manufacture and the assembly 
line. 

The cditors have not provided answers to all 
questions on automation, nor have they resolved 
all sources of confusion. But they have compiled 
a readable volume that should help the teacher 
or student to place the phenomenon of automa- 
tion in realistic perspective as a force that will 
play an increasingly important role in shaping 
the present and future of world society. 

MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1960 EDITIONS 


Accurate, vivid presentation of American history, in step 
with the dynamic tempo of her past and her present. 
The new editions are up-to-date and modern in factual 
coverage and interpretation. These are the ngtion’s 
leading American history textbooks! 





Grades 7-8 THIS 1S AMERICA’S STORY 


¢ Wilder * Ludlum ¢ Brown 








HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA 


* Leon H. Canfield ¢ Howard B. Wilder Senior High School 


The most successful American history text in our senior high schools! 
With new maps, charts, and statistics, and full coverage of current 
developments, the 1960 Edition keeps students abreast of the times as 
it presents the events ond ideals that have shaped modern America. 





Lincoln and Douglas 


Crisis of the House Divided. By Henry V. Jaffa. 
Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1959. 451 p. 
$6.50. 

This ambitious volume seeks to re-examine 
the issues involved in the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. Mr. Jaffa does his re-examination on the 
issues of slavery, manifest destiny, the Missouri 
Compromise, and other pertinent issues of the 
day. In addition, he examines the views of 
Douglas and Lincoln in regard to governmental 
structure and function. 

The idea is a good one, .but Mr. Jaffa lacks 
the literary touch and uses certain faulty histori- 
cal techniques, One need not look far to see his 
bias in favor of Douglas, whom he presents as a 
man of prescience and great moral courage. Un- 
fortunately, even such “revisionism” is unable 
to achieve its potential effect, for the author's 
formidable range of knowledge leads to a mass 
of incidental and tangential points that cause the 
thesis to lose point and direction. For example, 
on one page we are treated to a portion of Lin- 
coln’s Lyceum speech of 1838. The next 22 pages 
carry Mr. Jaffa’s analysis with the aid of Edmund 
Wilson, Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare (via Julius 
Caesar), Woodrow Wilson, Moses, and Jackson! 


One wonders whether Mr. Jaffa is not using 
Lincoln and Douglas as a convenient tee for his 
own long drives down the academic fairways. 
This book will not be of too much value to 
our high school students, but it can be employed 
with honors research classes werking in the 
“house divided” period. Mr. Jaffa speaks of a 
second volume in the future. It is this reviewer's 
hope that he will then pay as much attention to 
form as he has to content. 
Jack ABRAMOWITZ 


Syosset High School 
New York State 
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Diplomacy 


Crisis Diplomacy—A History of U. S. Interven- 
tion Policies and Practices. By D. A. Graber. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959. 
402 p. $6.75. 

This volume, produced at the Center for the 
study of American Foreign Policy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is designed to clarify the theory 
and practice of the intervention policy of the 
United States. It is hoped that such a clarifica- 
tion may lay the basis for a more consistent and 
realistic policy in the future. 
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in every issue for every faculty member! 


CH is the working partner of the principal because it is 
devoted primarily to reporting best current practices in 
school administration and curriculum, and to keeping prin- 
cipals informed of developments in the junior and senior high school 
subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious amount of useful infor- 
mation on the principal’s primary concern—the educational program of 


For the 
Principal: 


his school. 


In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 
interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
CH features and departments are written and presented with a sparkle 
that raises professional reading to the point of entertainment. 


For the 
Faculty: 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly September through May 
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The intervention and non-intervention poli- 
cies are described for the following geographic 
areas: the American hemisphere north of Pan- 
ama; the American hemisphere south of Panama; 
Europe and Africa; and Asia including the South 
Pacific. The chronological periods covered are: 
from 1789 to the end of the Mexican War; from 
the end of the Mexican War to the end of the 
Spanish-American War; from the end of the 
Spanish-American War to the end of World War 
II; and from the end of World War II to 1958. 

This is a comprehensive and significant study 
of interest to both the specialist and the layman. 
The organization is logical and the writing is 
lucid, Although this book is designed for the 
specialist, students in advanced standing courses 
in our secondary schools can make good use of 
this excellent study as a reference work. 

WALTER H. Mone 
Briarcliff Manor 
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The Bough Re-examined 


The New Golden Bough. By Sir James G. Frazer. 
Edited by Theodor H. Gaster. New York: 
Criterion Books, 1959. 738 p. $8.50. 

The Golden Bough first appeared as a two- 
volume work in 1890. Subsequently it was ex- 
panded into twelve volumes and an Aftermath. 
This vast comparative study of religious and 
magical practices rapidly attained stature as a 
“classic,” but because of its length it was known 
primarily to scholars. In 1922 Frazer himself 
edited a one-volume summary which has gone 
through numerous printings, but this neither 
added new material nor modified the author's 
long-standing views. 

In his new abridgment, Dr. Gaster has scru- 
tinized and pruned Frazer's data and theories in 
light of more recent scholarship. Principal points 
at issue are discussed in the Editor’s Foreword, 
and there are additional notes to each section 
that carefully cite other relevant literature. A 
useful synopsis and a complete index also are in- 
cluded in this handsome volume. 

The purposes of the volume are both preserva- 
tive and corrective, and on both counts the edi- 
tor has performed a notable service. Specialists 
may debate the significance and validity of mod- 
ern dissents and discoveries. Most of us, however, 
will read this volume to be transported once 
more into exotic worlds of spirits, scapegoats, 
sacrifices, and magic of kings and priests—let- 
ting the theories fall where they may. 

EpMUND H. VOLKART 

Stanford University 


Segregation and the Ministry 


Christians in Racial Crisis. By Thomas F. Petti- 
grew and Ernest Q. Campbell, Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959. 196 p. $3.50. 
This is the story of the response of the Little 

Rock ministry to the Faubus insnired events of 

1957 and 1958. Carefully and keenly the authors 

identify factors which caused the Little Rock 

ministry, individually and as a group, to be- 
come ineffectual in proclaiming or implementing 
ideals which most of them personally supported. 

There is an excellent chapter suggesting ways 
to secure public acceptance of a clergy active 
on behalf of desegregation, The book does not 
avoid the hard problems, however. Certainly it 
does not suggest that there are pat solutions to 
the difficult problem of wining acceptance of 
desegregation in some parts of the country. 

Now that those who support segregation no 
longer have recourse to law as a moral prop, they 
defend their viewpoints in lawsuits and before 
the public by trying to pretend that the problem 
does not exist. In doing so, they do not hesitate 
to use shrewd lawyers’ tactics and even outright 
falsehoods. In desegregation suits it is now com- 
mon, as it once was not, to see every conceivable 
technicality raised by the defense. Moreover, it is 
also common for the defense to deny that racial 
standards are being employed when anyone who 
can see knows that they are. 

Those faced with the pre-1954 “American di- 
lemma” at least could supinely fall back on the 
law as moral justification. It is questionable how 
long the American conscience nowadays can sup- 
port such contradiction. An active ministry can 
greatly undermine the will to deceive by in- 
creasing tensions within the conscience. 

Jack GREENBERG 


Assistant Counsel 
NAACP 
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Literature for Young People 


Great Days of Whaling. By Henry Beetle Hough. 

Illustrated by Victor Mays. 184 p. 

The Trail to Santa Fe. By David Lavender. IIlus- 

trated by Nicholas Eggenhofer. 182 p. 

Young Thomas Edison. By Sterling North. Illus- 

trated by William Bares. 182 p. 

North Star Books. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. $1.95 each. 

Teachers of the Social Studies have been en- 
thusiastic supporters of the Landmark Books and 
of similar series that appeared later. Houghton 
Mifflin now enters this field with a series known 
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political participation 

in the public spotlight 


IT HAS BEEN DONE! 


case studies: citizens act for 


better government 


THE ‘X’ GOES HERE 
qualified candidates: how citizens 


can recognize them 


GET INTO THE GAME 
party politics: more than the 
privilege and duty to vote 


Pamphlets for Modern Problems Courses approved by 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Published by 


THE TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 
Tufts University, Medford 55, Massachusetts 


45¢ each 


9 or more, 35¢ each 
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as the North Star Books, under the general edi- 
torship of Sterling North. 

The North Star Books are to be authored by 
well known writers; and the volumes are to be 
well illustrated, uniform in length and format, 
and inexpensive in price. The books are designed 
for students at the junior and senior high school 
level. 

Mr. Hough is a veteran newspaperman and 
writer. In his book Great Days of Whaling he 
deals with New England sailors, the search for 
whales, and the moods of the sea. The author is 
very much at home in all three areas, Choosing 
material of strong interest and enriching his 
narrative with extracts from ships’ logs and the 
journals of whalingmen, Mr. Hough succeeds in 
weaving a spirited tale. 

Mr. Lavender, author of the dramatic Land 
of Giants in Doubleday’s Mainstream of America 
series, repeats the thrilling story of the opening 
of a trail from the Missouri River to Santa Fe. 
His Trail to Santa Fe is a road filled with in- 
formation and excitement for the young reader. 

Mr. North’s life of Thomas Edison, which em- 
phasizes the scientist’s younger years, is one of 
the finest biographies for adolescent readers that 


this reviewer has read in recent years. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


State University of New York 
Cortland, New York 
v 
EXPLORING THE ELEMENTARY BOOK FIELD 
By Jane Ann Flynn 
Theme: “The Lives of Indians” 


Lone Hunter’s First Buffalo Hunt. By Donald 

Worcester. (Walck, $2.75) (Grades 3-6) 

The problem of finding a buffalo herd to pro- 
vide food and robes for winter looms large before 
an Oglala Sioux tribe. Lone Hunter, who is to 
go on the great hunt for the first time, plays an 
important and exciting part in helping to find 
the buffalo. Customs, beliefs, and lore of this 
Plains Indian tribe are well brought out in this 
colorful account. 


Indian Picture Writing. By Robert Hofsinde. 

(Morrow, $2.50) (Grades 4-8) 

Descriptions of and suggestions for the use of 
picture writing are followed by many symbols 
of picture writing. Pictorial representations are 
arranged in related groups and are indexed. Use- 
ful for those particularly interested in the study 
of the expressive side of Indian life. 


The Navajo; Herders, Weavers, Silversmiths. By 
Sonia Bleeker. (Morrow, $2.50) (Grades 4-6) 
Another informative book in the author’s 

stimulating series about American Indian tribes. 

History and customs are effectively presented 

through a study of Slim Runner’s life. A real- 

istic treatment of the lives of a fascinating peo- 


ple. 


Beaver Bird: A Story of Indians on the Coast of 
Washington before the Coming of the Whites. 
By Ruth M. Underhill. (Coward-McCann, $3) 
(Grades 4-6) 

Faimly life of Beaver bird, a twelve year old 
Kalapuya Indian, ends when marauding tribes- 
men seize him and sell him into slavery. His new 
chief's daughter and a slave woman of his own 
tribe help Beaver bird to make a place for him- 
self in his new environment. A well written and 
exciting story that points up the variety of Amer- 
ican Indian Life. 


Buffalo Chief. By Jane and Paul Annixter. (Holi- 

day House, $2.95) (Grades 6-8) 

The adventures of a Sioux medicine man and 
the experience of a buffalo herd take the reader 
through the years preceding and following the 
battle of Little Bighorn. The inevitability of the 
extinction of the Plains Indians as roving tribes 
and of buffalo as great herds is clearly demon- 
strated in this fine story. 


Indians. By Edwin Tunis. (World, $4.95) (Grades 

58) 

Comprehensive, well written, and beautifully 
illustrated book that can be used as a reference 
to the history of Indians in the United States. 
Indians are organized into geographical groups, 
and material on individual tribes can be located 
by referring to the extensive index. 
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iil. EDIT-BITS 


. . « Khrushchev and the Central Committee 
Speak on Education by George S. Counts (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, $2.50) is clearly mandatory 
reading for members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. This volume, the second in 
the University of Pittsburgh’s series of Studies in 
Comparative Education, contains a translation 
and analysis of the 48 “Theses” that were ap- 
proved by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union on November 
12, 1958. These are the “Theses” that will serve 
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CONTEMPORARY GOVERNMENTS 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


S. Steinberg. JUST PUBLISHED—This concise, up-to- 
date survey of the various governments in the world 
today, includes democracy in its many manifestations, 
authoritarianism based on personal p Rwr-nia and 
totalitarianism resting on a collectivist economy. Offers 
an abundance of material on all leading European coun- 
tries, with an entire chapter devoted to the Fifth French 
Republic. There are brief but illuminating surveys of the 
governmental systems of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Net school price: 75¢ 


b> 


PUBLI SHED 





OXFORD BOOK COMPANY : 71 








Authentic, Hard-Hitting, Up-to-Date... ywyi7-TEXTS 





WORLD IN OUR DAY 


Peck & Lippe. A challenging survey of events since the close of World War Il, with particular em- 
phasis on the most important developments of the last few years. Covers all the major regions of the 
world, including Western Europe, the Soviet Union and the satellite countries, Africa, the Middle 
East, the Far East, and Latin America and Canada. The role of the United States on the world scene 
(including the UN) is stressed throughout, and several chapters are devoted to internal social, political, 
and economic affairs. A unique and indispensable text that can be used in any social studies course to 
bring it abreast of the momentous changes, problems, and opportunities of our day. 


OXFORD 


THIS IS COMMUNISM 


D. Weingast. Foreword by E. F, Kennelly, Supt. of 
Schools, Newark, N.J. An authentic insight into com- 
munist theory and practice. Covers the economic and 
political organization of the Soviet World, living stand- 
ards, psychological aspects, territorial expansion, and 
the communist conspiracy in the United States and 
throughout the world. The high readability of this’ book 
and its impeccable scholarship combine to make it a 
much needed weapon in democracy’s fight for survival. 
Contains an abundance of maps, charts and cartoons. 
The end-of-chapter questions and suggested readings 
serve as a rich source of discussion and further study. 

Net schoo! price: 75¢ 


Send for examination copies. 


Fifth Avenue * New York 3, N. Y. 











as guideposts for the reconstruction of the Soviet 
system of education. As Dr. Counts points out: 
“Here is a document that should be read and 
pondered by all Americans who are concerned 
about the future of our Republic and the cause 
of freedom in the world.” 

Third Parties in American Politics by 
Howard P. Nash, Jr. (Public Affairs Press, $6) 
contains a fascinating collection of original illus- 
trations compiled by M. B. Schnapper, They pro- 
vide additional evidence that William Jennings 
Bryan was one of the most cartoongenic figures 
in American history. Who else (save T. R.) could 
have inspired artists to caricature him with such 
sharpness? Bryan was depicted as a horseback 
rider astride three mounts (the Democratic, Pop- 
ulist, and Free Silver Parties) 

. Helmut G. Callis’ China: Confucian and 
Communist (Holt-Dryden, $6.50) should stir up 
considerable controversy among scholars spe- 
cializing in the Far East. Dr. Callis concludes 
that “the Communists have digressed from the 
Chinese tradition in many respects, but not in 
certain basic assumptions underlying Chinese 
society for ages.”” He states that the assumptions 
that have been accepted in China for centuries 
include that “Men are created unequal and not 









endowed by their creator with inalienable rights” 
and that “The state should not be limited in its 
power but omnicompetent and in responsible 
control in all aspects of ‘culture,’ including re- 
ligion.” Americans who claim that only the bun- 
gling of our State Department prevented China 
from becoming a Jeffersonian democracy may 
now argue with Dr. Callis—and with Chinese 
history as well! 

... Finally, Secondary School Teaching Methods 
by Leonard H. Clark and Irving S. Starr (Mac- 
millan, $5) is a clearly organized and practical 
college textbook for a one semester course in gen- 
eral methods of teaching in the secondary school. 
It is particularly satisfying to read in it that the 
mere parroting of words has little educational 
value. The authors remind us of this fact by 
referring to the famous cartoon of Miss Peach's 
class reciting the pledge of allegiance: 

I play the legions 

To the Flag 

And to the public 

Sandwich it’s for 

One action 

Invisible 

With library 

And just is for all. 














ANNOUNCING! 
NEW EDITIONS FOR 1960 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Revised by William A. McClenaghan 


The vast popularity of this text reflects its enormous value in helping 
the student to understand and appreciate the whole structure and func- 
tion of national, state, county, and community government. Accurate, 
readable, and up to date, the 1960 edition shows the complete picture 
of our government in action with the oldest and newest aspects of our 


democracy shown in their proper perspective. 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 
By Edward R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine 


his exciting text with its logical regional approach presents world 
geography as a story of people, By providing insight into the human and 
cultural factors which interplay with gec ygraphic factors, it gives students 
a deeper understanding of different ways of life. The new and timely 
material in the new edition and the broad-spectrum treatment help teach 
ers correlate the study of world geography with history and current 


events 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
By West and West. Revised by William E. Gardner 


The new, completely revised edition of this text tells a vivid, stirring 
story of our country’s history. Two fundamental ideas are emphasized: 
that democracy in the United States grew steadily from early days to the 
present, and that each American citizen has a responsibility to preserve 
and nourish our democratic ideals. Expanded sections of teaching aids 
and the noteworthy map program have been planned to develop such 
basic skills as time sense, geographic location, and map interpretation. 


ALLYN and BACON, inc. 


BOSTON ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NJ. CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














x UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 


by RUTH WOOD GAVIAN and 
WILLIAM A. HAMM 


\ new text for 11th or 12th grade. 
Unique in illustration—never before a high school United States his- 
tory text so rich in full-color illustrations, many painted by famous 


American artists . 


Balanced in organization—the various periods of United States history 
are dealt with appropriately; important social, economic, and cultural 
trends are discussed topically; contemporary domestic and interna- 


tional problems are treated thoroughly . . . 


Outstanding in visual material—charts, maps, graphs serve as fune- 


tional aids to study... 


Interesting in every respect—complete enough to capture the interest 
of all students. Simple, direct, clear presentation makes the text easy 


to read. 


Teacher's Guide, Student's Workbook, Quiz Book 
* * * 
D. CG. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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